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THE YOUNG VIOLINIST 
By MIRIAM BROWN 


He draws his bow across the throbbing strings 
And straightway I can feel the sordid, old 

And tarnished vestments—all material things 
That clothe my earthbound, mercenary soul— 
Fall from me, and my dreams, renascent, rise 
Bursting the bonds that hold them like steel bars, 
And, soaring toward the great exalted skies, 
Breathe life anew from union with the stars! 

No longer do I see, indeed, a man, 

A modish, gray-clad youth with awkward pose, 
Stand drably torth to play a violin; 

3ut now a graceful, wondrous son of Pan 

Pours out celestial melody which glows 

With fire that proves his godly origin! 
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VERSES 
By THOMAS H. MCNEAL 


A Wurning 


Lights I know will blind you 
To thinking aught of me: 

I’ll be dead—behind you— 
Gone from memory. 


Crowds will deafen any 
Little word I said: 

Sounds so flushed and many 
Help to hide the dead. 


But I will come some bitter night 
And hold you still and stark 

In a song of mine—on strange lips 
Singing after dark. 


The King Receives Audience 


“A Bard in tatters stands and waits 
Your wishes at the Eastern Gates.” 


“Bar the portals—lock them tight— 
We’ve no need for Bards tonight.” 


“But, Sire, the sun cannot shine through 
Unless you let the Bard in, too—” 


“Who needs the sun when candles burn 
On every niche—at every turn?” 
« * 
“Sire, a Jester and a Whore 
Wait outside the Western Door—” 








VERSES 


“Turn the key and let them in— 
There’s room yet for Lust and Sin; 


“Clothe the Knave and feed the Jade— 
Turn them loose to ply their trade.” 


For the Woman Who Killed Her Child 


Some night—some still, dark night— 
Some night without a wind— 

Some weary night I’ll come and whisper 
Questions in your mind. 


And you may light your candle then 
And play at solitaire: 

But, God !—you’ll wish I hadn’t died 
And wish I wasn’t there. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BYRON* 
By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Previous lectures in this series have dealt with Byron’s 
life and character, and with that multiplex of attitude and 
thought which we may agree to call the Byronic interpreta- 
tion of life. It remains for me to trace, so far as I may, 
the influence of this poet upon the literature of the world. 
I cannot hope to deal adequately with so vast a subject, nor 
to contribute anything new to our knowledge of the field; 
I shall be content if I indicate, however sketchily, the place 
and importance of the work of Byron in nineteenth century 
literature. It may be well for some of us who, in the com- 
placency of our modernism, are inclined to dismiss this 
writer as an out-moded and therefore unread poet, to re- 
member that not since Shakespeare has the English lan- 
guage exhibited any single writer who has been more potent 
in shaping the literature of our time. Indeed, when we 
regard the vast geographic extent of the Byronic vogue, 
including the whole of Europe from Norway and Russia 
to Italy and Spain; when we remember that Byron has 
been powerful in such little known literatures as the Bohe- 
mian, the Catalan, and modern Greek; when we realize that 
among those who have paid to him the tribute of imitation 
are such great names as Pushkin, Wergeland, Heine, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, Balzac, de Vigny, de Musset, Foscolo, 
Dumas, Pindemonte, the Duc de Rivas Echeverria, Poe and 
Espronceda; when we remember that Byron was read, imi- 
tated, and admired in the vast territories of the Hispano- 
American republics and in Brazil; when we include, as we 
must, the endless territories of the British empire and the 





*This lecture was delivered at the University of Texas in con- 
nection with the exercises commemorating the centenary of Byron’s 
death. The reader will recognize my dependence upon such standard 
treatises as Brandes, Main Currents of Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture, Estéve, Byron et le romantisme francais, Andrew D. White, 
History of the Warfare between Science and Theology, etc. 
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vast area of the United States within the boundaries of his 
empire, we may fairly say that of all the great literary 
figures of the nineteenth century—Whitman, Hugo, Tolstoi, 
Ibsen, Goethe, Zola—none has exceeded Byron in the range 
and power of his literary influence. There are greater 
poets than Byron, but there is none whose genius has been 
so immediately and so widely recognized by so many na- 
tionalities. It is said that the publication of Goethe’s The 
Sorrows of Young Werther increased the number of sui- 
cides in Europe; after Byron, thousands of young men who 
had neither his passions nor his misfortunes nor his genius, 
mimicked his gestures, wore his collar, repeated his phrases. 
In England, when one young poet learned of Byron’s death, 
he rushed out of the house to the woods to be alone, and 
there, taking a stick, he wrote over and over again in the 
earth, “Byron is dead.” In Paris, says Legouvé, “the day 
that we learned of Byron’s death at Missolonghi was for us 
a day of mourning; we would willingly have put crépe on 
our hats.”” And the journals were flooded with articles in 
his praise. Spain, Italy, America, rang with his name. 
Such is the force of individuality and genius. 

Here I would utter a preliminary caution. We cannot 
account for Byron’s vogue by merely uttering the words, 
the romantic age. Romantic literature, it is true, is litera- 
ture according to a formula, or formule, which Byron hap- 
pened to meet. The romantic poet belonged not infre- 
quently to literary group—the lake school, the cenacle, the 
Jena circle—and wrote self-consciously as a romanticist. 
But it does not follow that the reader was so self-conscious 
a romanticist. The reader did not then, nor does he now, 
say, “Go to now, I will be romantic,” burn his classic au- 
thors, and, going down to his book-seller, order up a case 
of romantic poetry. What the reader vaguely seeks is what 
the group and the formule are very consciously organized 
to give him—the interest of novelty, coupled with an appeal 
to what he already knows. Certain poets, like Blake, hav- 
ing the appeal of novelty onlv, do not find their audience 
until literature has caught up with them; but when we see 
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a poet springing instantly into popular favor, and when, 
moreover, that poet is a great genius, we say that in thus 
catching the eyes and touching the pocketbooks of so many 
readers, he does more than express the doctrines of a group, 
we say that he expresses the spirit of the age. But this 
phrase, “the spirit of the age” is itself misleading: we had 
better ask ourselves, To what in his readers did this author 
appeal? What interests did he express which were already 
theirs, interests which it flatters them to find in his verses 
as though their own thoughts were speaking to them, but 
framed in clearer fashion, in finer words than they could 
hope to find themselves? What piquant sauce of novelty 
has our genius thrown over these old ideas, into what novel 
combinations has the poet arranged them that they seem 
so fresh, so new, so stimulating? What were the intel- 
lectual, the emotional correspondences between the poet’s 
work and the time to which it appealed? The term roman- 
tic age is, in short, a literary phrase which deceives us by 
seeming to explain without explaining; we shall understand 
Byron only as we see that he is at once the product of, and 
a factor in, a stream of intellectual tendencies in his own 
epoch. 


II 


Never was there a poet who so completely expressed an 
age, and never was a writer so completely in accord with 
his times as when Europe fell at the feet of this unhappy 
English lord. If Don Juan has been called the modern 
epic, it is so only because Byron was the embodiment of that 
spirit which, following upon the breakdown of the ancient 
régime in Europe, found in his restless and rhetorical verses 
the expression of its own restless and turbulent desires. 
The essence of Byronism, says M. Estéve, can be defined in 
a word, it is individualism. And he continues: “To push 
one’s ego beyond all bounds, to free it of all laws, to give to 
its activity no other end than the ego itself, to see in all 
that exists only the reflection of one’s own being or the 
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means of one’s own development, to make of one’s self the 
center of the world—this was the nature of the man.” But 
individualism, it is clear, is essentially democratic; it puts 
aside all canons of social valuation except that of inherent 
worth, and if we seek to understand why, even before his 
death, Byron had begun to exercise that intellectual empire 
which is today so astonishing to us, we must search into the 
history of the times. We must look at the literary history, 
at the scientific history, and at the social history of Europe 
from 1750 on. 

So far as the literary history of Europe is concerned, 
we note how the reading public had been prepared for him. 
Byronism is preceded by a series of literary revelations 
which it was Byron’s fortune to inherit and to fuse together. 
Half a century before his death Europe was already familiar 
with brilliant productions which in one way or another an- 
ticipate the qualities of the great Englishman. In the work 
of Voltaire, Rousseau and Chateaubriand; in the writings 
of Biirger, Goethe, and Schiller; in the vogue of Richard- 
son, Milton, and Young, we may distinguish certain elements 
which prepared the way for the triumph of Manfred and 
Childe Harold. 

At seventeen Byron had read La Nouvelle Heéloise; at 
nineteen he had read the Confessions of Rousseau—that 
Rousseau in whom he at once recognized and repudiated a 
likeness to himself. Rousseau, the apologist of sensibility, 
had already taught his readers to look upon feeling, senti- 
ment, emotion, as the diviner part of man. The long dom- 
ination of the head was now to yield to the empire of the 
heart. All emotions are good, but some are more striking, 
more poetic, more moving than others. Such, for instance, 
is that of love, not the gallantry of Watteau and Casanova, 
but fatal love, the one great love of man’s life. 

“O Julie,” Saint-Preux cries out, “there are eternal im- 
pressions which time can never efface. The wound heals, 
but the scar remains, and this scar is an inviolate seal which 
preserves the heart from any other attack. Our love, our 
first and early love, shall never pass away from my soul. 
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That flower of youth shall never fade in my memory. And 
should I live whole centuries, the sweet season of youth 
can never be reborn for me, nor can it ever efface itself 
from my recollection.” Is not this the language of Selim 
and Manfred? Haidee, like Julie, is a child of nature, and 
if she lacks the mock-modesty of Saint-Pierre’s Virginie, it 
is because nature has made her for love. She is 


“passion’s child, born where the sun 
Showers triple light, and scorches even the kiss 
Of his gazelle-eyed daughters; she was one 
Made but to love, to feel that she was his, 

Who was her chosen.” 


But if love is part of the empire of sensibility, so likewise 
is the love of nature. A dozen men before Rousseau— 
Muralt, Haller, Thomson, Diderot, Cowper—had found in 
the contemplation of nature an outlet for their tender 
hearts, but in Rousseau this feeling achieved its greatest 
and most moving expression. But, to enjoy nature, one 
must go out into the fields, flee from men, hate cities, despise 
society. “On the faces of men,” writes Rousseau, “I see 
only animosity.” “I have not always fled from men,” he 
observes elsewhere, “but I have always loved solitude.” 
But the love of solitude is the hatred of man. In solitude 
one loses himself in nature. “Earth offers to man in the 
harmony of its three kingdoms a spectacle fuil of life, of 
interest and charm, the only spectacle in the world before 
which one’s eyes and one’s heart never grow weary. And 
in proportion as the spectator has a sensible soul, he will 
yield himself more and more to the feeling which that har- 
mony excites in him. A sweet and profound revery will 
spread over his senses, and, with a delicious intoxication, 
he will lose himself in the immensity of that wonderful 
scheme of things with which he feels that he is identified.” 
It is but a step to Childe Harold (III, 92-93). 

Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 


If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires—’tis to be forgiven 
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That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 

A beauty and a mystery, and create 

In us such love and reverence, from afar 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 
All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most; 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep: 

All heaven and earth are still: from the high host 
Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain-coast 

All is concentred in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf, is lost, 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 

Of that which is of all Creator and defense. 


The difference is that Rousseau seeks peace, Byron, anni- 
hilation. 


But this difference is significant. The soul which thus 
turns away from society soon feels itself superior to other 
souls, adopts, in Estéve’s phrase, an aristocratic conception 
of existence. In th eopening paragraph of the Confessions 
we read, “I am not made like any other man who now 
exists.” This feeling of superiority, the belief that the 
world offers nothing worthy of you, that you possess great 
powers which have no employment, strong passions which 
can find no proper object, results by and by in bitterness, 
disillusion, an incurable ennui. It is typically Byronic, this 
disgust with life, but before Byron it is in Chateaubriand, 
in Schiller, in the strange and baffled lives of Biirger, 
Chatterton, and André Chénier. It is in short the mal de 
René, but it is not confined to René. René, Werther, Karl 
Moor, are all men of great potentialities, all unhappy, all the 
victims of fatal love and intolerable remorse. René recoils 
in horror when he is on the verge of incest; Werther, torn 
between his love for Charlotte and his friendship for her 
husband, blows his brains out; Karl Moor, banished from his 
home, torn from his betrothed, slandered by his wicked 
brother, takes refuge in the forests, leads a band of thieves 
in their revolt against society, and at length, to save his 
beloved from a dreadful fate, delivers himself up to justice 
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and death, crying out in disillusion, “Two men like myself 
could ruin the whole structure of the moral world.” De. 
spair, ferocity, rebellion, disillusion, pride and hatred— 
these are the antagonistic elements out of which, before 
Byron, powerful and unhappy beings were constructed. 

Their despair, it is true, may be combated. In the midst 
of these gigantic emotions, in all this agitation of aspira‘ion 
and remorse, one may yet defeat his adversaries simply by 
not yielding to them. 


“All is not lost, 
The study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield—” 


These mighty lines from Milton, placed in the mouth of 
Satan, are the motto of a new attitude toward suffering, 
glorifying man’s will, and wnen that defiance is under- 
stood, Titanism is born into European literature. It is 
curious to see the vogue of the great Puritan thus nourish- 
ing an epoch of diabolism and defiance. In 1740 two Swiss 
critics, Bodmer and Breitinger, argue in all seriousness 
that Adam is the hero of Paradise Lost, but in 1773 that 
interpretation is given up, Satan, the glorification of rebel- 
lion, is now the hero, and men are to see in him a new 
Prometheus, opposed to the Christian God as the great Titan 
defied Jupiter. Prometheus is reinterpreted by Goethe, 
Schiller, and Byron; Faust, after selling his soul to the 
devil, after betraying Gretchen, after remorse, agony, dis- 
illusion, despair, yet endures—he is the modern man. If 
the poem was not completed until 1832, enough of it was 
known before Byron’s death for it to be praised by Mde. de 
Staél, translated by Shelley and Monk Lewis, imitated in 
Manfred. 

Or, if one prefers, instead of heroism, one can escape by 
the road of mockery, substituting for agony a shrug of the 
shoulders and a cynical smile. Before Don Juan, Voltaire; 
before The Vision of Judgment, the chatter of Mephistoph- 
eles in front of the throne of God. The same age which 
produces Napoleon brings forth Talleyrand. This disturbs 
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the conservatives ; Southey, writing of Byron, compares him 
to Moloch, Belial, and Satan, speaks of his cynical sneer, 
his audacious impiety, complains that the Christian religion 
is being corrupted. But before Byron there were sceptics 
in Europe. England produces its share of them. On his 
tombstone Matthew Prior caused to be engraved the mock- 
ing lines: 

Life is a jest and all things show it 

I thought so once and now I know it, 


and in the same epoch a French countess is buried with this 
epitaph: 

Ci-git dans une paix profonde 

Cette dame de qualité, 


Qui, pour le plus grand sureté, 
Fait son paradis dans cet monde. 


We note that Byron was fond of Swift, has read Hume, 
soaks himself in Gibbon, the arch-enemy of Christianity, 
mines a story out of him, quotes him in his notes; that he 
knows by heart whole sentences out of Voltaire, has read 
Candide and La Pucelle; that he imitates Casti and the gay 
disillusion of Ariosto and Berni, the Italians. In fine, all 
the disillusionment of the age of enlightenment has preceded 
him, crossed over the Reign of Terror, and breathes again 
in Beppo, The Vision of Judgment, and Don Juan. Byron 
laughs in order that he may not weep. 


But he does not always laugh. Others have wept before 
him. There have been souls who, in place of mockery, sub- 
stitute a frozen despair. Of all the strange adventures of 
English literature there is today none more incomprehen- 
sible to us than the popularity of Edward Young in Europe. 
The Night Thoughts, after being published in England, were 
translated into German, French, Italian, Spanish; these 
lugubrious moral platitudes appealed to the solid middle 
classes, rising everywhere into social prominence. 

Today we recall with a start that we owe to Young the 
famous line, 


Procrastination is the thief of time, 
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but after 1744, the lugubrious poem in nine books from 
which this is taken, marched victoriously abroad, rattling 
in its train skeletons, coffins, the charnel house, desolation, 
and death. The muse of Young, to borrow a phrase from 
another member of the Graveyard School, sits 


’Mid skulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms. 


Appealing to the sober middle-class, Young offered, in con- 
trast to the frivolity of court and camp, the solid consola- 
tions of the tomb. Let us blow the dust from one of his 
stately folios, open it at random, and see what it was that so 
appealed. What doctrine do we find there? That life is 
short and uncertain; that man is dust; that all glory is 
vanity; joy, fleeting; and that, save for the hope of immor- 
tality, man’s story ends with the worm. What is the pur- 
pose of this life? 


With labouring step 

To tread our former footsteps? pace the round 

Eternal? to climb life’s worn, heavy wheel, 

Which draws up nothing new? to beat and beat 

The beaten track? to bid each wretched day 

The former mock? to surfeit on the same 

And yawn our joys? 
There are ten more lines of these flat questions. We yawn, 
we close the book, filled with lugubrious commonplaces, but 
not before we have learned that Youngism preceded Byron- 
ism in Europe by some tens of years. 

But it is not enough that despair be moral, it must also 
be poetic. Out of the mists of the north a Scotchman 
named MacPherson evokes like a charlatan the shadowy 
figure of a putative bard, one Ossian, the last of his kind, 
the singer of vanished heroes, the melancholy poet of a 
fated race. Now lugubriousness has behind it not merely 
the authority of the clergy but the authority of history as 
well, and Europe, with one accord, learns by heart the Songs 
of Selma. In Germany it is proved by the learned that the 
Scotch are really Germans, that Ossian is therefore the na- 
tional poet; Herder angrily defends MacPherson from the 
charge of forgery; the German Klopstock, the Austrian 
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Denis, straightway metamorphose themselves into bards 
also; young Werther quotes Ossian; in France, he becomes 
the fashion; and by and by a young lieutenant of artillery, 
one Bonaparte, will sleep every night with Cesarotti’s Italian 
translation under his pillow. And in Ossian we see, trans- 
figured and gigantic in that dim mist, under the blue moon, 
at midnight, the pale young man, the last of his house, so 
brave, so fated, doomed to an unhappy love and an early 
death, who is shortly to become the hero of Byron, of Hoff- 
man, of Poe. 

There are then predecessors of Byronism in Europe be- 
fore Byron. But they are not sufficient to account for his 
vogue; we must look further and search deeper; we must 
seek to understand the philosophical and scientific advances 
of that epoch. We must understand something of the pop- 
ular interest in scientific progress, and in the development 
of metaphysics tas well. 

Conventional criticism of Byron is too much concerned 
with the man and not enough concerned with his thought. 
Since Macaulay’s famous essay writers have dealt with the 
Byronic hero too exclusively and too little with the Byronic 
ideas. For Byron, as the continentai critics have seen, had 
ideas—notably an interest in cosmology, in metaphysics, 
in the philosophy of history, in theology, and inadequate 
as his ideas may seem to us, they were not inadequate to 
his time. The development of Byron’s Weltanschauung 
is an interesting and neglected phase of the poet’s biog- 
raphy; here we must content ourselves with the fact that 
Byron is pre-eminently a cosmological poet. It is not suffi- 
cient to say that he was attracted by nature in her grand 
aspects; there is something deeper; he was attracted to 
nature in her grand aspects because he sought to find, espe- 
cially after 1816, some system of thought in which he 
might find intellectual, no less than emotional, repose. 

More than any other of the great romantic poets Byron 
was at once fascinated and baffled by the grand riddle of 
the universe. For the Christian emotionalism of Chateau- 
briand and Lamartine he had no use. The natural activism 
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of Coethe, the transcendentalism of Coleridge, the panthe- 
ism of Wordsworth, the Platonism of Shelley—to these he 
was attracted, by these he was repelled; and, dissatisfied 
with each system in turn, he sought in scientific and theo- 
logical controversy no less than in nature herself the an- 
swer of Heine’s question: 


Tell me, what is Man, And what’s his meaning? 
Where does he come from? Where is he going? 
Who dwells up there among the golden stars? 


In Cain Byron is concerned with the origin of the world, 
in Darkness with its probable end. In Heaven and Earth 
he poetizes the theory of Woodward, Whiston, and others 
that there had existed an antediluvian race of giants whose 
bones are found in the fossil-bearing caves of Europe. In 
Manfred he is concerned for the immortality of the soul 
and the nature of the will, just as, in Childe Harold and 
The Prisoner of Chillon, he is fascinated, like the geologist 
Hutton, by the serene indifference of nature and the hot 
littleness of man. In The Prophecy of Dante and The 
Lament of Tasso he deals with that grand crux of the 
French Revolution, a philosophy of history. Into his poems 
have gone the astronomy of Hirschel, the theology of Calvin, 
the metaphysics of Spinoza, the natural history of Buffon, 
the palaeontology of Cuvier, the social theories of Rousseau, 
Herder, and Voltaire, the grand historical drama of Gibbon; 
and if Byron says nothing profound under these heads, he 
yet speaks interestingly of them, touches his times, as he 
touches ours, at many vital points of thought. 

How much more there is to Byron than the Byronic hero 
becomes evident, when, in tracing the development of cer- 
tain sciences in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries, we see the close relationships whic’ exists between the 
ideas of Byron and the speculations generated by scientific 
advance. I shall select for this purpose three fields of de- 
velopment—astronomy, geology, and history. 

Science in its modern form is large!y the child of the 
eighteenth century. But, despite all that can be said for 
sociology, chemistry, physics, and mathematics, it is possible 
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that no single branch of learning made such gigantic strides 
from 1700 to 1830 as did astronomy. The century opens 
with Newton and closes with Herschel: opens that is, with 
the great statement of the law of universal gravitation, con- 
firming for all time that system of the universe in which 
we today believe. Newton triumphs in the Celestial Me- 
chanics of LaPlace (1799). But at the close of the eight- 
eenth century the great discoveries of Herschel have fixed 
popular attention upon astronomy; observatories are 
founded, journals published, foundations established, spec- 
ulations are rife. A mere enumeration of some of the 
striking astronomical discoveries shows how this science 
impressed the minds of intelligent laymen. In 1774 Wilson 
promulgated his theory of sunspots, which the encyclopedic 
Byron thereafter gathered into his verses. In 1781 Her- 
schel announced the existence of a totally unsuspected 
planet, Uranus. In 1786 the same astronomer issued his 
first catalogue of nebule. Ten years later LaPlace pub- 
lished his Exposition du systéme du monde, which contains 
the celebranted nebular hypothesis, already anticipated by 
Kant. In 1801 Ceres, the first of the asteriods to be dis- 
covered, was studied, and the startling hypothesis was ad- 
vanced that a planet had exploded in space. The problems 
of binary stars, of the probable constitution of the sun, the 
shape of the universe, the age of the world, th enature of 
the stars, the constitution of matter—these were well be- 
fore the public, evoking speculations on the grand question 
of cosmic origins. Suddenly the old theology seemed too 
narrow for these great spaces, these innumerable points of 
light; man shrinks into nothing before the infinite, and the 
poems of Byron express these ideas, share these emotions, 
phrase these questions, gather into burning words these 
grandeurs, this despair. 

But if the heavens were being searched, so likewise the 
earth was being explored. The exposition of creation in 
Genesis no longer serves, and the battle between science and 
theology enters upon its modern phase. The years 1790 
to 1820 have for this reason been called by Professor Karl 
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von Zittel the heroic age of geology. Observation, discoy- 
ery, theory were piling up on every hand. How old was 
the world? What were the meanings of these marine de- 
posits high in the Alps? Upon what theory could the origin 
of fossils be accounted for? Were there, before Arch- 
bishop Usher’s canonical 4004 B.C., great animals rang- 
ing the prehistoric world, a race of giants, perhaps even a 
fairer population than has since inhabited the earth? Vol- 
canoes, earthquakes, what did they mean? In 1784 Ber- 
nardin de Sainte-Pierre in his Etudes sur la Nature, had 
been happy to explain that the eruption of volcanoes was 
the work of a beneficent Deity, whereby the air was purified 
and made fit for the race of man; but by 1822 this theory 
no longer serves. Humboldt has returned from South Amer- 
ica; he tells us that there are other, more scientific expla- 
nations. In the middle of the eighteenth century Buffon 
is forced by the theological faculty of the Sorbonne to sign 
the following recantation of his simple geological truths: 
“T abandon everything in my book respecting the formation 
of the earth, and generally all which may be contrary to the 
narrative of Moses,” but his great work is not stopped, the 
Epoques de la Nature appears in 1778, in which he reckons 
the age of the earth as 74,800 years, which at any rate is 
more than Moses will allow, and prophesies that our world 
will cool until it is twenty-five times colder than it is at 
present when all living beings will have been annihilated— 
the theory upon which Byron’s poem Darkness is built. In 
this epoch Hutton advances the idea that there are conti- 
nents which have disappeared, flora and fauna that have 
died out; he pictures the calm, inexorable working of pa- 
tient nature; he is followed by De Luc, Breistak, Kant, a 
host of free minds; the bitter contest between the Neptunist, 
who believes that the earth originates in water, and the 
Vulcanist, who thinks it came from fire, satirized by Goethe 
in Faust, yields presently to Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
published in 1830, 1832, and 1833, the great fountain of 
modern geology; in the interval come the theories of 
Lamarck, Cuvier’s Researches on Fossil Bones, published 
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finally in 1812, and comfortable doctrine to those who en- 
deavor to reconcile the catastrophic theory of Cuvier with 
the Biblical account of the flood. But a world which, ac- 
cording to Cuvier, has been so many times destroyed must 
have had other inhabitants than man; the imagination is 
awakened; the poets arise; and with Byron’s Cain and 
Heaven and Earth, Moore’s The Loves of the Angels, 
Lamartine’s La Chiite des Anges, and Hugo’s La légende des 
siécles, the controversy reaches the stage of art. Hence the 
grandiosity of romantic metaphysics, in which Byron’s di- 
lating imagination was an emotional pioneer. 

But while the record of the rocks is thus being deciphered, 
so likewise is the record of man. The foundation of mod- 
ern history and modern anthropology date from the epoch 
under discussion. Gibbon, the most scientific of eighteenth 
century historians, unrolls in six majestic volumes the sol- 
emn tragedy of the most splendid empire the world had ever 
seen. The Asiatic researches of Sir William Jones, the 
excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii, Wolff’s Prolego- 
mena to Homer, Niebuhr’s critical researches in Roman his- 
tory—these men deepen and lengthen the story of human 
development. The ghosts of old empires in Egypt, China, 
India peep over the edges of the world. Byron, paraphras- 
ing Horace, writes with new significance that “brave men 
were living before Agamemnon,” and history, shifting from 
a providential to a positive basis, offers a new problem to 
an age already perplexed by problems enough. There are 
those to whom the grand spectacle of endless ages thus en- 
rolled is an exhilirating draught ; they see here the slow climb 
upward of the human race, men on their way to perfecti- 
bility, and record with enthusiasm the struggles of man- 
kind in the Netherlands, in Germany, in Sparta and Greece 
and Rome, toward political and religious liberty. Such 
men are Voltaire, Schiller, Grote, Thierry; history, read in 
their volumes, is as exciting as a play; and in Herder’s 
essays, this view of progress, touched with poetry, fired 
with prophecy, receives its great crown of theory, the theory 
of humanity working out through endless ages its heroic 
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destiny. But other minds, equally brilliant, equally pro- 
found, sink beneath the weight of so much learning, so 
infinite a past before which the greatest genius is nothing; 
confronted by this stupendous futility they cry out in de- 
spair with the Psalmist, “What is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, and the son of man that thou regardest him?” 
Volney writes Les Ruines; Leopardi sings mournfully 
of ruined Italy; de Musset laments the littleness of 
man, the nothingness of glory; and this despairing view 
finds in Schopenhauer a philosophy to account for its own 
despair. Byron, eclectic as always, has a foot in both 
camps. If in Childe Harold he laments the ruin of empires, 
if in Don Juan he scoffs at glory, ridicules fame, reduces 
greatness, love, genius, altruism, endurance, the heroic, to 


The glory and the nothing of a name, 


and ends by confounding all history into a handful of for- 
gotten dust, his imagination also kindles at the battle for 
liberty ; draws in in The Prophecy of Dante and The Lament 
of Tasso, even in Childe Harold and Don Juan, a wild and 
inspiriting vigor from the past, speaks of Freedom’s ban- 
ner, “torn but flying” which 


Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind, 


prophecies that liberty will triumph even after Castlereagh 
and Metternich, that men will be free in America, Italy, 
Spain, Greece, South America. Alike by his grandiosity, 
his pessimism, his belief in political democracy, Byron 
appealed to an age when history was being read by some- 
thing better than the pious candlelight of the eloquent 
Bishop Bossuet. 

In all that I have so far traced, it cannot have escaped 
attention that in the intellectual history of Europe, there is 
everywhere an essential conflict. We have seen it alike in 
literature, in science, in the writing of history. On the one 
hand there are those who plead for the old standards, for 
the authority of Aristotle, for the rules in drama, for a 
society of rigid ranks and classes, for a comfortable uni- 
verse, for the old, benevolent God. On the other hand, 
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restless and daring spirits are not content; they must push 
on; they explore with Rousseau and Richardson the inner- 
most recesses of man’s emotional nature; they brood with 
Ossian and Young over the insoluble riddle of death and 
destiny ; they search with Goethe the limits of man’s spirit- 
ual nature and transcend the boundaries of knowledge. Or 
they sound depth after depth of the starry universe, im- 
patient of the old belief, the old order of astronomical sys- 
tems, of seven planets, of the nature of the stars; they find 
puzzles in the earth, its animals, its rocks, its chemistry 
which Aristotle and Genesis do not solve; they learn of 
continents stranger than Australia, of creatures that Noah 
could not have carried with him in the ark. As some are 
digging ever deeper into the mysteries of man’s nature, 
others push more and more boldly into the dark backward 
and abysm of time, out and out into the endless eternities of 
space. At the results of this insatiable inquiry, many 
worthy spirits stand aghast, feel uncomfortable, cry out 
“Blasphemy!” especially if their comfort or their pocket- 
book be touched, and appeal to the church, the government, 
the academy, the censorship to save them. In short, the 
conflict is perhaps an eternal one: the tender-minded and 
the tough-minded; the radical and the conservative; on the 
one side those who, whether with Pascal or with Bossuet, 
distrust men’s reason—on the other those who, whether 
with Voltaire or with Herder, trust in man. But just in 
this epoch the conflict takes on a special form: we may call 
it, especially after 1815, the battle between the principle 
of authoritarianism and the principle of relativity. From 
the one comes peace, from the other progress. Let us keep 
these ideas in mind as we turn to consider some simple 
facts in the field of philosophy just before Byron and in his 
time. 

It is a commonplace that in the eighteenth century the 
sceptics, the deists, the philosophers were on the side of 
liberalism ; the church, government, and theology on the side 
of obscurantism. This state of things was obscured by the 
French Revolution and the epoch of Napoleon, but it was 
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not ended. After 1815, that is to say, in the Europe of 
the Holy Alliance, the church with its theology, the govern- 
ment with its censorship, were once more opposed to en- 
lightenment. But for awhile it seemed that there was no 
enemy to oppose. Many excellent spirits, exhausted by the 
Titanic struggles of the last twenty-five years, thought that 
the fruits of enlightenment were only blood and brutality, 
Let us, they said, return to the old order, the old faith. It 
is not good to think too much. 

Therefore it was that in France Chateaubriand, formerly 
a revolutionist, pictured in stately volumes the esthetic at- 
tractions of Christianity, its martyrs, its history, its mys- 
teries, its emotional appeal. Joseph de Maistre wrote a 
book to reestablish in philosophic minds the intellectual au- 
thority of the Pope; and Lamennais arguing, much as 
Hobbes had argued, that some authority is necessary, 
proved that it is idle and unreasonable to hope for a demo- 
cratic government. Lamartine was content with a cloudy 
Christianity ; young Victor Hugo strove to throw around the 
shaky throne of the Bourbons that cloud of veneration which 
had been formerly part of the majesty of kings. In Eng- 
land Paley’s Evidences of Christianity reconciled, it was 
thought, theology and science; Coleridge labored mistily 
to prove that transcendentalism and Christianity were much 
the same thing; with Keble’s sermon in 1833 the Oxford 
movement was born. Indeed, from Dr. Johnson to Hannah 
More, from Wordsworth to Keble, from Whitefield to Alex- 
ander Knox, there was a return to religion, about 
which Scott had thrown the glamor of the middle ages. 
And in philosophy there succeeded to the authority of Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume, the “common-sense” school of Reid, 
Dugald Stewart and, if I may say so, Adam Smith. In Ger- 
many, too, there was an official reaction, and the Russian 
Czar called on all monarchs to unite with him in the famous 
Holy Alliance, which was to be a new crusade. 

Moreover, there was in a sense, nowhere for the radical 
philosopher to go. The practical results of that great move- 
ment toward enlightenment had been the red mist of the 
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Revolution, and the dreary restoration of the kings. The 
philosophical results were nugatory. The scepticism of 
Hume were the culmination of that long line of philosophers 
which began with Des Cartes—Hume who, with relentless 
logic, by denying the existence of matter, doubting the ex- 
istence of God, of the existence of innate ideas, of the law 
of cause and effect, ended by destroying the sentence with 
which Des Cartes had begun—I think, therefore I am. 
Where is this thinker? asked Hume, I do not find him: I 
found only bundles of ideas. This reasoner does not exist 
and before this universal acid everything crumbles. Hume 
writes: “If we take in our hands any volume of divinity or 
school metaphysics, for instance, let us ask, Does it contain 
any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? 
No. Does it contain any experimental reasoning concern- 
ing matter of fact and existence? No. Commit it then to 
the flames, for it contains nothing but sophistry and illu- 
sion.” Between the mood of faith and universal nihilism 
there seemed to be no middle way. 

But two men arise and two doors open in this blank wall. 
One of these men is a professor at Koénigsberg, the other is 
the son of an authoress in Weimar. The one lived, wrote 
Heine, “‘an abstract, mechanical, old-bachelor existence, in a 
quiet, remote street of Kénigsberg, an old city at the north- 
eastern boundary of Germany. I do not believe that the 
great cathedral clock . . . accomplished its day’s work in a 
less passionate and more regular way than its countryman, 
Immanuel Kant. Rising from bed, coffee-drinking, writing, 
lecturing, walking, everything had its fixed time; and the 
neighbors knew that it must be exactly half-past four when 
they saw Professor Kant, in his gray coat, with his cane 
in his hand, step out of his house-door, and move towards 
the little lime-tree avenue which is named, after him the 
Philosopher’s Walk. Eight times he walked up and down 
that walk in every season of the year, and, when the weather 
was bad, or the gray clouds threatened rain, his servant 
old Lampe, was seen anxiously following him with a large 
umbrella under his arm like the image of Providence.” 
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What is this task which is done more regularly than 
clock-work? It is nothing less than gigantic, it is the res- 
toration of order in the universe; and by a series of intri- 
cate arguments, definitions and uncouth terminologies, the 
gray-coat struggles with his idea until he brings forth in 
1781 the Critique of Pure Reason, and thereafter his doc- 
trine rehabilitates philosophical thinking. He proves log- 
ically, thoroughly, incontrovertibly for that time, that the 
thinker exists. Time and space, he shows, cannot be out- 
ward properties of the material world; a material thing 
cannot be infinitely indivisible and yet always have a some- 
thing left that you can never divide. Time and space belong 
to the thinker; he imposes them upon the world; nay, more 
astounding still, except there be a thinker there will be no 
world at all, and to learn of God and the starry universe 
and the moral law, Kant first explores with rigid logic the 
secret processes of his own mind. In fine, the ego comes 
into its own; philosophy becomes once more subjective and 
individualistic; and to learn upon what basis the sciences 
stand, thinkers everywhere are compelled to study their 
own souls. 

This reestablishment of the ego is soon hailed as the great 
cornerstone of nineteenth century philosophy. Converts 
arise: one Fichte, who upon the basis of Kant’s subjectivity, 
goes on to show that “the real world is the world of con- 
scious activity, and so, of spiritual relationships, of society, 
of serious business, of friendship, of love, of law, of national 
existence—in a word, of work; as for matter, that is the 
mere show stuff that is needed to embody, to express, to 
give form, stability, outline, as it were, to our moral work.” 
(Royce) The Schlegels come, Schelling, who proves that the 
true self is the dream-self, wherefore the artist is to be 
honored among men; Schleiermacher, with his attempt to 
reconstruct religion upon this egoistic basis—a whole ro- 
mantic school. For this egotism, this intense subjectivity, 
this preoccupation with the self, this is true romanticism 
as it springs up in Germany. Madame de Staél writes a 
book to explain it to the French; Coleridge and Carlyle 
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translate it into cloudy terminology for the British; Emer- 
son and Bronson Alcott write interminably for Boston and 
its environs whither the romantic movement migrates re- 
spectably some twenty years late. But this philosophy as 
it gets abroad draws all men to consider the self and its 
possibilities; and upon this interest in subjectivity, in in- 
trospection, Byron is also borne into popularity. 

For he, too, is an amateur Kantian. 

Without man, he writes in Heaven and Earth, 


“Even eternity would be 
A void: without man, time, as made for man, 
Dies with man, and is swallow’d in that deep 
Which has no fountain... .” 


Listen to Cain: 


“The mind then hath capacity of time, 
And measures it by that which it beholds, 
Pleasing or painful, little or almighty.” 


And here is Lucifer: 
“Nothing can 
Quench the mind, if the mind will be itself 
And center of surrounding things.” 


This is Manfred speaking: 


“The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts— 
Is its own origin of ill and end— 
And its own place and time—its innate sense, 
When stripped of this mortality, derives 
No color from the fleeting things without; 
But is absorbed in sufferance or in joy, 

Back, ye baffled fiends! 
The hand of death is on me—but no yours! 


In these brilliant flashes the poet divines what the philoso- 
phers are striving for. Is it Spinoza or Kant? Perhaps 
it does not matter. The age takes it for its own. 

But seven years after the publication of The Critique of 
Pure Reason, another philosopher is born, destined in 1818 
to produce what has been called “the most artistic philo- 
sophical treatise in existence” since Plato, and to present a 
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doctrine which, though it had little immediate influence, yet 
sums up many scattered tendencies of the time so that we 
cannot ignore it. The man is Arthur Schopenhauer; the 
book is The World as Will and Idea published in 1818; the 
doctrine is the doctrine of philosophical pessimism. It is 
true, he says, that the ego exists; that the only world is 
the world known to my own mind; but this ego—what called 
it into being? This world which is my own creation, why 
is it so full of suffering, of agony, of pain? It is because 
the basis of existence is fundamentally unreasonable—irra- 
tional; the essence of life is blind existence, eternal craving, 
dissatisfaction, empty and vain desire—in short, the will 
to live. Life is incontrovertibly hopeless; misery must, by 
the very nature of existence, eternally increase; the sole 
escape is a thorough knowledge of the vanity of things— 
in short, a universal ascetism, the surrender of all desires, 

This brilliant thinker organizes the thought of an age. 
Leopardi, de Musset, Byron, even Christian apologists like 
Lamartine and Chateaubriand, cry out against the misery 
of existence, here elevated to a place among the philoso- 
phies. But among them all none is more brilliant in his 
statement of the vanity of life and knowledge, none is more 
widely read than Byron. To his active temperament, it is 
true, resignation is abhorrent; his will is to endure; but life 
is for him fundamentally evil. 


“And this should be the human sum 
Of knowledge, to know mortal nature’s nothingness; 
Bequeath that science to thy children, and 
’T will spare them many tortures.” 


This is Lucifer giving lessons in pessimistic thought to Cain. 
Need I recall the many passages in which Byron dwells upon 
the vanity of existence? One will suffice: 


Our life is a false nature—’tis not in 

The harmony of things—this hard decree, 
This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, 
Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew— 
Disease, death, bondage—all the woes we see— 
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And worse, the woes we see not—which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new. 


It is characteristic of Byron, however, that he continues 
thus: 


’Tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
The right of thought—our last and only place 
Of refuge! this, at least, shall still be mine. 


Resignation is not in him. 

All that we have said of the intellectual history of Europe 
so far has dealt with a minority. In that age, even more 
strongly than in ours, things of the mind were the concern 
of the few: a nucleus around the court, small minorities of 
city populations—noblemen, rich merchants, the clergy, 
women of the leisure class; groups here and there in the 
universities, the chateaux, the country houses. And yet it 
is this minority group which in all epochs gives tone to the 
age, so that when we speak of the Renaissance or the age 
of Louis XIV, we are speaking of the educated only, we are 
omitting the obscure millions whose undistinguished lives 
support all this opulence, all this wealth of science and art 
and leisure. Even if we now enlarge our perspective and 
turn our attention to certain facts in the social history of 
Europe which help us to understand the popularity of 
Byron, we shall mainly be compelled to treat of the domi- 
nant classes. Reading was an uncommon habit in Europe 
even as late as 1830. Education for everybody had not be- 
gun. The novels of Dickens, Balzac, George Sand, and 
George Eliot show us how comparatively illiterate were men 
of even respectable standing in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. And in southern Europe, that is to say 
Spain, Italy, and Portugal, ignorance was dense. I think 
it could be shown that the habit of general reading was, 
owing to the American school system, probably more widely 
diffused in the United States in the epoch under discussion 
than it was in any large European country. This being the 
case, our task is simplified: the poems of Byron appealed, 
it is clear, mainly to the dominant social class in Europe. 
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Let us understand this class if we can, and see why it was 
that they so acclaimed the great Englishman. 

For a thousand years before the French Revolution the 
countries of Europe had been living under a feudal regime 
—that is to say, in a society arranged in hierarchic ranks 
and classes, wherein the upper level, the nobility, subsisted 
upon the labors of the third estate, giving them in return a 
theoretical protection and the privilege of looking on at the 
pomp and glitter of life—from a distance. But gradually 
as walled cities arose, as discoveries and voyages were made, 
as ships and commerce increased, as the very nobility cre- 
ated new wants for their own destruction, a new class 
arises, bringing with it a new standard, the standard of 
money, that is to say, of spending. Well rooted in the 
seventeenth century, this middle class is pushing upward 
for power, for prestige in the eighteenth. The great re- 
ligious wars of the one epoch become vast commercial wars 
in the following, and Great Britain which struggled for 
liberty against Napoleon, was really struggling for trade. 

But this new class with its aspiration for prestige is met 
by an insuperable obstacle: the feudal order which recog- 
nizes only three estates, and has no place for the middle 
class; and the nobility, as they were compelled either to 
borrow money from the bankers or to compete with the 
traders, becoming inevitably dependent upon the bour- 
geoisie, become increasingly tenacious of their privileges as 
they are in danger of losing them. You may be the thrift- 
iest merchant in Paris, but the youngest son of the most 
dissolute nobleman will insist on preceding you to the levée 
of the king. Now this is not pleasant, especially if, on the 
one hand, the king takes his taxes out of your pocket, and on 
the other hand, the young nobleman pays no taxes and bwr- 
rows money from you. Wherefore, among a myriad of rea- 
sons, the French Revolution arrives, that Revolution which, 
said Talleyrand with profound insight, was born out of 
vanity. The middle class, possessing economic power are 
determined to possess political power as well; that is to 
say, they propose to make the form of government conform 
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to the reality of society. They create, as it were, Napoleon, 
Napoleon who is at once a soldier and a financier, an em- 
peror and a democrat. Napoleon, in the name, first of 
liberty and then of empire, remakes the constitution of 
society. But he, too, has his vanity; being emperor, he 
must have his own nobility, his taxes, his censorship, and 
the Reaction sweeps him away. Everything is to ke as it 
was before Rousseau was born: Prince Metternich, ov:r in 
Vienna, will supervise all that. 

But let us look at this reaction a little. There has oc- 
curred another Revolution; in England, this time—the In- 
dustrial Revolution, the ideas of which are as contagious 
as those of that other Revolution across the channel, and 
this Revolution, involving large scale industry, the division 
of labor, the accumulation of capital and an immense com- 
merce, is as fatal to the old order as the political revolution 
which Prince Metternich has just reversed. In fact, 
whether in England or in Austria, whether his name is 
Rothschild or Haussman, the banker is becoming king. The 
nobility, impoverished by disaster, make a reluctant alliance 
with the counting house and try to conceal what has hap- 
pened by pretending that the wholesale selling of malt 
liquor is somehow more honorable than selling it by the 
glass. The peerage bows to the beerage; the nobility 
placates the more important capitalists by giving them 
titles of nobility or by marrying their children. Then, when 
father-in-law is seated at the dinner table, he will give them 
tips for the stock exchange while they make fun of his 
table manners. This is the society of Balzac, of Thackeray, 
of Stendhal—that is to say, of the Byronic era. It is all 
sound tactics, but it is not very romantic. The robber baron 
of the middle ages robbed the merchant class; his descend- 
ant, allying himself with his quondam enemy, now fleeces 
the country on the Bourse. 

It is safe, but it is not very exciting. The nobility have 
an uneasy sense that they have come down in the world. 
They look backward with regret, and the nouveaux riches, 
the parvenus aristocratics, the banking misalliances, whom 
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nothing will please more than to be mistaken for real noble- 
men, they look back obediently also. Looking backward, 
they see the mediaeval baron, the crusader, who, when he 
stole, stole picturesquely ; nowadays we use scissors and clip 
coupons. Moreover, to lure money into these stock-jobbing 
enterprises, one has to be respectable, to inspire trust, and 
nothing is so dull as respectability. The necks turn around 
again; pillars of society discover that they managed things 
better in the eighteenth century when a gentleman did as 
he jolly well pleased. As for the ladies, they would like a 
little glamor, too. Under Napoleon everything was so dif- 
ferent—there were officers in gold lace, diplomats, kings, 
wars to be made, fortunes to be won: one never knows 
whether one was a widow, a wife, or a bigamist. And 
knowing no other way to get this romance, to satiate these 
restless nerves, they spend money so that their husbands 
can make more money for them to spend. 

I have sketched these changes somewhat ironically be- 
cause, unless we employ a little humor, the vast social up- 
heaval of the eighteenth century will in our study prove to 
be a dull and difficult topic indeed. But it was to this so 
ciety which Byron appealed, and my analysis has been very 
poor, indeed, if it does not suggest the extraordinary num- 
ber of contacts between the poet and his age. Briefly, he 
offered them the glamor of the feudal ages and the ethics 
of the eighteenth century. In the first place, he was a 
genuine nobleman, even though he published poems, and 
that, to an age which had married the banker’s daughter, 
was subtle flattery. In the next place, he was restless and 
dissatisfied; and they were dissatisfied, too, especially the 
women, confined to the dreary routine of marriage, the ball- 
room, the crurch, and embroidery work. In the third place 
his heroes, though they were robbers, adulterers, and 
criminals, were all aristocratic—men who, in the most de 
praved surroundings, never failed to vaunt their nobility, 
and to an aristrocacy engaged in dull financial piracy, there 
was subtle comfort here. Do you think this is absurd? 
You must remember that many critics believe that the ap- 
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peal of art is that it is escape, compensation: that we find 
in an ideal world those compensations we would like to have 
in this. Well, the France of Louis Philippe found in the 
wild tales of Byron the glamor they lacked. Finally, there 
were love tales: the Byronic hero is fated to one constant 
love; and this, in an age notorious for its profligacy, ap- 
pealed especially to the ladies. Speaking of his poems Byron 
once remarked that the women had made him; and this 
observation has some truth, for women found in him, es- 
pecially in Don Juan which in Paris they bought surrepti- 
tiously, a disclosure of the masculine code. 

But this elder generation has its descendants: we know 
them as the men who came to maturity in 1830. Alfred de 
Musset has divined their spirit in the great second chapter 
of The Confession of a Child of the Century. This genera- 
tion, conceived as he says between two battles, born to the 
sound of guns, when it comes to maturity, finds itself with 
nothing to do. No longer, as under Napoleon, is the way 
of war open to glory or death. No longer, as under the 
revolution, do the parliaments desire restless and inquiring 
minds; rather, in England, in France, in the German States, 
let us have legislatures that are hand-picked and docile. 
Wherefore this new generation, seeking an outlet for its 
restless energies, hurls itself upon art, literature, and 
fashion. In dress, whether in a finicky dandyism or in 
ostentatious negligence, whether under the banner of 
Gauthier or of Count D’Orsay, the new men express con- 
tempt for their plodding elders. In art Delacroix succeeds to 
David, the cold classicism of the Empire fades before the 
wild vigor of The Shipwreck of the Medusa, the rich and 
violent water-colors of Turner, the appreciation of Goya; 
and Delacroix, the most characteristic painter of his time, 
returns again and again to Byron for the subjects of his 
canvasses. In the theater is the age of Antony, Lucretia 
Borgia, and the melodramas of Pixerécourt; in Germany, 
the Olympian calm of Goethe yields to the disturbing sub- 
jectivism of Tieck, Novalis, and Hoffman; in America there 
are the somber novels of Hawthorne, the wild fantasies of 
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Poe; in Great Britain the detective novel is born with 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins. And all this feverish activity 
revolves for a while around Byron. In his them found the 
insurgent rebellion, the savage sense of thwarted power, 
the method and technique of literary revolt; and upon the 
desires of this younger generation the genius of Byron 
achieves a commanding eminence. 

And this generation, if it could not participate in politics 
on the side of liberalism, might participate in revolution, 
or at least view sympathetically the struggles of others to 
throw off the yoke of the oppressor. Zacchetti and Mazzoni 
have shown how in Italy Byron was admired by those who 
engaged in the apparently endless agitation of the Car- 
bonari and the revolutionists. In South America, whenever 
one finds a poet whose sympathies are on the side of Bolivar 
and against Spain, one finds that he has fastened eagerly 
upon Byron. But above all, the interest of these men was 
claimed by Greece. We have forgotten that romanticism 
is, among other things, a reinterpretation of classicism; 
that Byron himself made the antique figures of Greece and 
Rome fresh and new. When in 1821 the Greeks revolted 
against their Turkish masters a thrill of interest ran 
through liberal Europe; the new Hellenism took a practical 
turn. In 1823 Byron left Italy for Greece; in May, 1824 
it was learned that he had died at Missolonghi. The French 
Constitutionnel wrote of the event: “The death of such a 
man as Lord Byron is an event of as great importance as 
many political events.” A wave of admiration, of sym- 
pathy, of regret, ran over the younger men. The United 
States, like Europe, produced a crop of obituary poems; and 
it was felt of Byron that nothing became his life like the 
leaving of it. The death of Byron was the highest achieve- 
ment in his influence; and he who had been the poet of 
despair, was now hailed as the prophet of political hope, the 
victim who had willingly sacrificed his life upon the altar 
of democracy. The crowning achievement of Byron’s per- 
sonal career was likewise the seal upon his literary infiu- 
ence; by 1835 his influence begins to decline. 
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TWO PARAPHRASES FROM THE GREEK 
By WILLIAM A. DRAKE 


I. THE BATH OF PALLAS 
A Free Rendering from Callimachus 


Come, ye virgins, come forth and make ready for the bath 
of Pallas. Already I hear the neighing of her sacred steeds, 
so swiftly the goddess approacheth: whereforth, come ye 
forth, ye brown Pelasgian virgins, and make ye haste. 

Come forth, ye Achean nymphs, for already I hear the 
sounding wheels of her chariot. Haste ye, and bring ye 
not unguents nor precious oils in alabaster caskets. Bring 
ye not unguents nor caskets of rare oils, ye who prepare the 
bath, for Pallas loveth not ointments; neither fetch ye the 
burnished mirror, for surely her eyes are ever bright: she 
needeth not to prove them. Even when the Phrygian shep- 
herd lad chose in the divine contest on the mount of Ida, 
even then did the great goddess disdain to gaze into the 
shining bronze, nor would she so much as glance into the 
mirrored waters of Simois: this she would not do, nor would 
Hebe; but Aphrodite gazed long into the burnished surface, 
long and delicately, and twice did she attend the selfsame 
lock of her golden hair. Yet Pallas, who had raced like the 
Lacedemonian stars in Eurotus over an arduous course, did 
only pour over her soft body a fragrant oil which she her- 
self had pressed from the fruits of her own trees: yet her 
blushes burst forth and kissed her cheeks into such hues as 
hath the rose when it openeth at the dawn, or as lie in the 
heart of the pomegranate. Therefore, virgins, fetch ye not 
languorous ointments, but only that same sacred oil with 
which Castor and Hercules once did annount themselves. 
And fetch also her golden comb, that Pallas may smooth 
her hair when she shall have anointed her shining locks. 

Come, come thou forth, O Pallas: a loving group awaiteth 
thy coming, even the virgins, daughters of the mighty 
Acestoride. And they bear the shield of Diomed, O Athene, 
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to do thee honor, as it was anciently ordained to the Argives 
by thy beloved priest, even the good Eumedes: he who, when 
the people considered together to the purpose of his death, 
fled with thy sacred image to Mount Creon, where he set it 
upon the craggy rocks, in that place which men call Palla- 
tides. 

Come forth, city-sacking, golden-helmeted Athene, thou 
who takest delight in the clanking of shields and the neigh- 
ing of horses. Ye maidens who fare unto the rivers for 
water, disturb them not this day; for upon this day doth 
Argus drink not from the rivers, but from the pure springs. 
Today, handmaidens, carry thine urns unto the fount of 
Physade or unto the fount of Amymone, they of the daugh- 
ters of Danaus; for of a surety even Inachus, who hath 
mingled his waters with the riches of gold and the fragrance 
of flowers, will hasten from the green mountains to bring 
for Athene her beauteous bath. But thou, O Pelasgian 
youth, beware: beware, lest thou shouldst behold the god- 
dess, even if it be against thy will. For whosoever shall 
surprise Pallas in her naked loveliness, even he shall have 
beheld for the last time fruitful Argus and the kindly sun. 

Come, O Athene, come forth: and meanwhile I will say 
a word unto these virgins. In ancient times there was in 
Thebes a nymph whom Athene loved exceedingly well, even 
the mother of Tiresias; yes, her did she love beyond all 
other of her companions. And never were they two apart, 
even when the goddess was driving her fiery steeds towards 
ancient Thespis or towards Coronz, where was her per- 
fumed grove and where her altars were raised upon the 
banks of the River Curalius, or towards Haliartus across the 
farmlands of the Beotians: and frequently the goddess 
would give it the nymph to mount beside her in the chariot. 
The delectable converse of the nymphs, or the choral dances 
were not pleasing to her when this Charicle led them not; 
yet, albeit she was the favorite, well-beloved of Athene, 
many were the tears and grievous the woes that awaited 
her. For once, having lain aside their garments, they were 
bathing their limbs in the fair-flowing Hippocrene that 
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cometh down from Helicon, at what time the calmness of 
noon is upon the mountains. Thus they were bathing at the 
hour of noon, and all the grove about was wrapt in still- 
ness. But Tiresias, whose chin was then scarce darkening, 
wandering alone with his hounds, chanced upon that holy 
spot; and, because he thirsted, he hastened to the stream of 
the fountain and, wretched one, desiring it not, he beheld 
what it is not lawful to behold. Then, although Athene was 
mightily angered, in pity she spake unto him: O son of 
Everus, what mischievous god hath led thee here, who shall 
never more bear thy sight upon an unhallowed quest? 

So spake she, and the darkness of night descended upon 
the eyes of the youth: and he stood speechless, for horror 
petrified his limbs and despair stifled his voice. But the 
nymph shrieked: O dreadful one, what vengeance is this, 
that thou hast delivered upon my son? Is it thus falsely ye 
immortals love, that thou hast bereft my child of his sight? 
O accursed son, thou hast gazed upon the breasts and the 
limbs of Athene, and nevermore wilt thou behold the day. 
O wretched me, or mountain, or Helicon, upon whose slopes 
I may no longer wander! Surely thou hast achieved a 
mighty feat, O goddess, not a small one: what though he 
hast stolen from thee a few antelopes and roes, since thou 
hast stolen the eyes of my son! 

So spake she, and the mother wept bitterly as she 
clasped her beloved son to her breast, and she lamented in 
the voice of the plaintive nightingale. Then Athene’s heart 
yearned toward her friend and she was in pity of her grief, 
and she spake thus unto her: O noble woman, unsay the 
words which thou hast spoken in anger; truly it is not by my 
deed that thy son is blinded, for Athene stealeth not away 
the eyes of boys, but this is the law of Chronus: that who- 
soever shall have looked upon an immortal, save when the 
god hath disclosed himself, a grievous penalty must be the 
forfeit for that baneful gaze. O noble friend, no wit of mine 
can undo this great misfortune, for so it was woven of the 
Fates upon the day when thy son was born. So, O son of 
Everus, suffer with fortitude the penalty of thy folly. How 
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many sacrifices would the daughter of Cadmus burn, how 
many Aristzus, if they might possess again their only son, 
the youthful Actzon, even without sight! He followed the 
hunt with Artemis, yet not all their hard courses among the 
mountains could save him when, albeit he desired it not, he 
beheld the goddess in her graceful bath: then his own 
hounds made feast upon their master, and his mother 
searched dismally afar through the glades for the pallid 
bones of Actzon. Surely, my friend, she would tell thee 
that thou hast been most fortunate and blessed, since, 
blinded though he be, the mountains have rendered thee thy 
son again. Wherefore dost thou mourn? For thy sake I will 
bestow upon him many wondrous gifts. Yea, I will make 
him a seer, and he shall be celebrated by those who shall 
come afterwards, with a glory exceeding that of all other 
seers. And he shall harken unto the birds with the ear of 
understanding, and they shall confide to him which things 
are fortunate, and which are futile, and which are of evil 
hazard: many will be the oracles which he shall pronounce 
unto the Beeotians, and many unto Cadmus, and many in 
after times unto the mighty sons of Labdacus, even the far- 
famed Thebes. And I will give into his hands a mystic staff 
to guide his way, and a long span of life will I give him. 
And, when he hath descended into the gloom of Hades, he 
alone shall have freedom to pass as he listeth among the 
shades, for he will be exceeding wise, and great Poseidon 
himself will reverence his wisdom. 

Having thus spoken, Athene inclined her radiant head in 
confirmation of those vows, and that to which Pallas hath 
bowed assent must surely come to pass, since alone to Athene 
of all his daughters hath Zeus given enjoyment of the sov- 
eignty of her sire. For no mother bore the goddess, ye 
attendants of the bath, but she sprang even from the head 
of Zeus: and, as that must be done to which Zeus’s head 
hath been bowed, so must it be done when his daughter hath 
bowed in like manner. 

But now of a truth cometh Athene. Come, ye virgins who 
love Argus, come ye and greet the goddess: greet her even 
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with rejoicings and with supplications and with praises. 
Hail, goddess, take thou into thy keeping Inachian Argus. 
Hail thou again, when thou drivest forth; turn thou again 
thy sacred steeds unto the city, and protect the fortunes of 
Danaus. 


II. HESIOD’S “THE SHIELD OF HERAKLES” 


A Fragment 


‘ or even as Alkmene, daughter of Elektryon, 
ead of peoples, who forsook home and fatherland to follow 
the warlike Amphitryon unto Thebes: she who excelled all 
women in beauty and stature, and with whom in wit none 
could compare, who were born of mortal woman in the bed 
of mortal man. From her hair and from her dark eyes went 
forth the seductions of golden Aphrodite: and her lord she 
adored in her heart as did never more tender woman; de- 
spite that he had by violence overcome and slain her noble 
sire in a dispute over oxen and, fleeing the land, had fared 
to Thebes, to beseech hospitality of the shield-bearing Kad- 
means. There dwelt he with his stainless spouse, without 
the sweet usage of her, nor might he ascend the bed of the 
fair-ankled Alkmene until he had wrought vengeance for 
the slaughter of her high-hearted brothers, and razed with 
desolating flames the towns of the Taphians and Teleboans, 
martial heroes. For so it was ordained, and the gods were 
witnesses, whose regard he feared; and he hastened as 
speedily as he might to that great feat which Zeus had lain 
upon his; lusting after war and the noise of battle, went the 
mounted Boiotians breathing over their shields, the close- 
fighting Lokroi and the high-hearted Phokeans, led by the 
noble son of Alkaios, jubilant in his hosts. 

Meanwhile, the Father of gods and men was weaving in 
his mind another counsel, that for the sake of gods and toil- 
ing men he should beget one who would avert their destruc- 
tion. So from Olympos he sped, brooding cunningly in his 
heart, athirst for the nocturnal love of a beauteous-zoned 
woman: and presently to the Typhaonian hill he came, and 
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thence to highest Phikion came Zeus the Counsellor. Rest- 
ing there, he revolved in his mind great deeds, and the same 
night he knew the bed and love of the slender-ankled daugh- 
ter, and with her satisfied his desire. 


Also upon the same night, Amphitryon, lord of peoples, 
exalted hero, having performed his great feat, returned to 
his home: nor was he in haste to go to his servants and 
shepherds before he had lain in the bed of his spouse, with 
such desire was the shepherd of his people inflamed. And 
as when a man has happily escaped the misfortunes of griev- 
ous disease or difficult bondage, so when Amphitryon, his 
labors done, with joy and relief came to his own dwelling: 
all the long night he lay by the side of his pure spouse, de- 
lighting in the gifts of golden Aphrodite. And she, having 
received in one night the love of a god and of a man, the 
best by far in seven-gated Thebes, bore twin sons, little 
alike, albeit they were brothers, the one weaker, the other 
a much better man, brave and strong, even the mighty 
Herakles, of whom she had been filled by the cloud-darkening 
son of Kronos; but Iphikles, a different germ, by Amphi- 
tryon, mighty in wars: the one the fruit of a mortal, the 
other of Zeus, son of Kronos, lord of all the gods. 


who also slew Kyknos, high-hearted son of 
Aves, when in the holy place of far-flying Apollo he discov- 
ered both him and his father Ares, the ever-lustful of war, 
gleaming in arms as bright as leaping fire, erect in their 
chariot. The swift steeds struck the earth, rending it with 
their hooves; and around them flew the dust, shaken by the 
heavy car and the feet of the horses. The well-fashioned 
chariot resounded as the steeds sped, and blameless Kyknos 
rejoiced to think that he might slay with the sword the 
resplendent armor. But Phoibos Apollo harkened not unto 
his prayers, for he himself had stirred the mighty Herakles; 
and all the grove and altar of Pegasean Apollo flashed with 
the arms of the awful god [Ares] and with his presence, and 
his eyes flashed as with a livid flame. What mortal man 
would have fortitude to combat with him, other than Hera- 
kles and the famed Iolaos, both great in endurance, for un- 
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conquered were the hands that grew from their shoulders 
on stout limbs. 

Then spake he unto his charioteer, the mighty Iolaos: O 
hero lolaos, dearest of all mortal men, certainly Amphitryon 
must have sinned some grievous sin against the blessed Im- 
mortals that hold Olympos, when, leaving the well-builded 
city of Tirynthos, he went to great-walled Thebes, having 
slain Elektryon for the sake of his wide-browed oxen, and 
came before Kreon and long-mantled Henioche, who bade 
him welcome and gave him all needful things, as is the right 
of suppliants, and honored him yet further within their 
hearts. He lived in joy with his spouse, the fair-ankled 
daughter of Elektryon; and soon in due season we were born, 
thy father and I, alike neither in form nor in mind. Him 
Zeus bereft of reason, when he deserted his home and 
parents to honor the wicked Eurystheos, blunderer that he 
was: later, doubtless, he mourned his foolish deed, but such 
follies naught can recall. But to my hand destiny has set 
mighty labors: friend, grasp thou quickly now the purple 
reins of the swift steeds, arouse high courage within thine 
heart, and drive straight the strong, swift steeds, fearing 
not the terrible Ares, now shouting and blustering within 
the holy grove of Phoibos Apollo, the far-winging lord: for 
truly, however mighty he, now shall he have his fill of war. 

And unto him in turn did blameless Iolaos speak: Hon- 
ored lord, then surely the Father of gods and men does 
honor to thy head, and bull-taking Poseidon, who keeps the 
walls of Thebes and safeguards the city; this man, valiant 
and mighty, they give into thine hands, that thou mayest 
win great renown. But come, gird on thy warlike arms, 
that we may speedily bring close the chariots, our own and 
that of Ares: and to battle, since, of a surety he shall not 
put to fear the valiant son of Zeus, nor the son of Iphikles; 
but rather methinks he will take flight before the two sons 
of Alkaios, nigh unto him and ardent for the clash of com- 
bat, more pleasing to them than a feast. 


So did he speak, and mighty Herakles smiled exultantly 
in his heart, for the words he spake were sweet to his ears; 
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and he answered, and spake winged words: O hero Iolaos, 
sprung of Zeus, the rough conflict is near; as of old time 
thou wert mighty, so now steer hither and there the dark- 
maned Areion, our mighty steed, and give such aid as thou 
canst. 

Having thus spoken, he girded about his legs greaves of 
shining brass, the glorious gifts of Hephaistos; about his 
breast he placed a splendid corslet of gold, which Pallas 
Athene, daughter of Zeus, had given him when first he set 
forth upon his grievous contests; then about his shoulders 
the mighty hero slung his sword, the averter of destruction; 
and across his breast upon his back the hollow quiver, hold- 
ing within it many arrows, chill givers of the death that 
striketh silent; they carried death and melted in tears at 
their points, their shafts polished and very long, and the 
wings of the sombre eagle were set at the end of each shaft. 
Then grasped he his great spear with its point of shining 
bronze, and set upon his mighty brow the cunningly- 
fashioned adamant helmet which protected the head of the 
divine Herakles. 


These things being done, in his hand he took his wondrous 
shield which none could shatter, a marvel to behold. Around 
the whole of it gleamed amber and white ivory and electrum, 
and it was bright with shining gold, and sheets of cyanus 
were laid upon it. Upon its face was a dragon, a terror un- 
speakable, that gazed backwards with eyes flashing as with 
fire, whose mouth was filled with teeth in a white line, hor- 
rible and forbidding; and above his fearful head was hover- 
ing dreadful Strife, marshalling the battle-airay; vengeful 
Strife, that bereaves of mind and heart such mortals as pre- 
sume to war against the son of Zeus; the souls of these go 
into the shades beneath the earth, but their bones, after 
the scorching dog-star hath rotted the flesh from around 
them, remain to mould on the grim earth. On the shield 
were portrayed Onslaught and Retreat; and Tumult, Dis- 
may, and Destruction raged upon it; and Strife and Dismay 
Iabered upon it; and upon it mortal Fate dragged by the 
feet through the fray wounded warriors, one who was quick 
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and yet another who was dead. About her shoulders she 
wore a cloak, red with the blood of men: awful was her face 
to behold, and she shouted and gnashed her teeth. Also 
upon it were the heads of twelve serpents, unspeakably hor- 
rible, which smote with fear the men of the tribes who dared 
to combat against the son of Zeus: and the teeth of these 
serpents ground together when the son of Amphitryon was 
engaged in battle. 

Glorious were these wondrous works. And there showed 
spots on the horrible dragons, whose backs were of azure 
and whose jaws were blackened. And on it were herds of 
boars lying in the grass, and lions glaring at one another 
amid roars, poised to spring; and they advanced in ranks, 
trembling not, but bristling with reciprocal anger. Already 
one great lion had been overcome, and nearby lay two boars 
that had been slain, and their black blood spilt upon the 
ground where they had died beneath the mighty lions: this 
aroused the fierce boars and grim lions still more ardently to 
the fury of combat. Likewise upon it was portrayed the 
battle of the warlike Lapithai defending their lord Kaineus, 
and Dryas, and Peirithous, Hopeus, Exadios, Phaleros, and 
Mopsos, son of Ampyke of Titaresia and offspring of Ares, 
and Thesus, son of Aageus, like unto the immortal ones: 
these were wrought in silver, and their arms were of gold. 
And nearby assembled the Centaurs, following Petraios, 
great in stature, and Asbolos the diviner, and Arktos, 
Oureios, the dark-locked Mimas, and the two sons of Peu- 
keus, even Perimedes and Dryalos, clad in silver and carry- 
ing golden pine trees: like living warriors they clashed 
together, and desperately fought with spear and pine. 
Thereon, too, the swift steeds of mighty Ares were wrought 
in gold, as was terrible Ares himself, bearer of spoils, stand- 
ing in his chariot, spear in hand and red with blood, shout- 
ing to his men, as though despoiling the living: and Dismay 
and Destruction stood at his hand, eager to enter the war 
of men. There also was Tritogenia, daughter of Zeus, like 
unto the mistress of spoils, with spear in hand, golden 
helmed and the zgis on her shoulders, as if she were fain 
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to array herself in the fearful conflict which she was ap- 
proaching. 

And upon it stood a holy chorus of immortal gods, and in 
their midst the son of Zeus and Leto played sweet music 
upon a golden lyre; sacred Olympos, the home of the gods, 
was also to be seen, and the divine assemblage, girded by 
unbounded rapture; and, in the celestial contest of the god- 
desses, the Pierian Muses, silver-voiced singers, led the song. 
And upon it was a port with a safe refuge from the high- 
leaping seas, wrought in a circle of purified tin as in a 
tempest; yet many dolphins darted hither and there in its 
midst as if they swam in quest of fish, and two panting 
dolphins of silver regaled themselves upon the fish. Be- 
neath these trembled yet other fish, fashioned in brass; 
and a watching fisherman sat upon the shore, net in hand, 
as if about to cast it into the water. 

Also upon it stood the son of fair-haired Danae, even Per- 
seus the horseman, neither resting his feet upon the shield 
nor yet far distant from it: a great marvel to behold, for 
nowhere did he support himself, so had the cunning lame 
god fashioned him in gold; and on his feet he wore winged 
sandals. About his shoulder was thrown a bronze sword in 
a scabbard of iron, and he sped as quick as thought. The 
head of the Gorgon, that dread monster, covered his entire 
back; around it reached a silver bag, a marvel to behold, 
with lustrous golden tassels hanging down. And upon the 
temples of the king rested the miraculous helmet of Hades, 
whose virtue was the awful darkness of night; and Perseus, 
son of Danae, strained his form as one hastening and shud- 
dering in fear; while behind him, furious to seize him, sped 
the Gorgons, unspeakably forbidding; and, as they darted 
across the pale adamant, the shield resounded with a tre- 
mendous noise, sharp and shrill, and at their girdles hung 
two serpents with curving heads, which shot forth their 
tongues and glared angrily and ground their fangs in fury. 

But a great terror was forming over the dreadful Gorgon 
heads: above them men were fighting in warlike armor, one 
group defending its city and sires, the other fain to ravage. 
Many were killed and yet more still fought, and shrilly from 
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the staunch ramparts arose women’s cries; and they tore 
their cheeks, even as living women, these works of the glo- 
rious Hephaistos; and old men whom age had overtaken 
were gathered outside the gates, uplifting their hands to the 
blessed gods in fear of their children. 

They, meanwhile, were engaged in battle; and behind 
them the gruesome Fates, gnashing pallid teeth, savage and 
terrible to behold, gory and fearsome, fought among them- 
selves for those who were stricken. All were fain to drink 
dark blood; and whomever first they found stricken or fall- 
ing newly-wounded, one would cast his persuasive talons 
about him, and a soul would descend into Hades, into chill 
Tartaros; and when they had glutted their appetites with 
human blood, they would cast their victims behind them and 
hasten again into the tumultuous fray. Klotho and Lachesis 
stood with them, and the smaller Atropos, who was not god- 
like in stature, yt in excellence and in age surpassing them 
all. Over one man did they all engage in mighty combat, 
glaring fiercely at one another in their wrath; and they 
fought with talons and hands. Nearby stood Misery, woeful 
and sad, pale, squalid, emaciated with famine, her knees 
swollen and long nails upon the fingers of her hands. From 
her nostrils streamed a mucus, and blood dripped from her 
cheeks to the ground; she grinned terrible as she stood, wet 
with tears, with dust fallen upon her shoulders. 

Also nearby was a city with great towers, protected by 
seven golden gates. Its men were delighting themselves in 
gaiety and in the dance, and some upon a gorgeous car were 
leading a bride to the home of her lord: and the marriage 
song arose in gladness, while attending maidens lighted the 
way with brightly-gleaming, blazing torches. These, in the 
blush of beauty, led the way, and frolicsome dancers fol- 
lowed them; and their soft lips breathed a song to the shrill 
cadence of the pipes, and the echoes shattered around them 
the voice of their song as they led the rapturous dance to the 
music of the lyre. Again, on another side, young men were 
reveling to the sound of the flute, some sporting with dance 
and song, others laughing; but all gathered around the flute- 
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player, and upon all the city was song and dance. Others, 
again, were galloping on horseback before the city, and 
there were ploughmen, with tunics nicely girt, breaking the 
fruitful earth. And there was a deep field of corn, wherein 
some were reaping with sharp knives the tall stalks laden 
with ears, the gifts of Demeter; others were binding them 
with ropes and preparing the threshing-floor; while others, 
with vine-hooks in hand, were gathering the fruit of the 
vines ; others were taking from the pickers their hampers of 
white and dark grapes, laden with leaves and silver tendrils; 
and others were gathering them into the hampers. And 
nearby was a row of golden vines, the splendrous work of 
the masterly Hephaistos, trembling with leaves and trellises 
of silver, and laden down with dusky grapes. Some were 
treading the grape-press, and others were drawing the juice; 
while still others contended in boxing or wrestling, and 
others followed fleet-footed hunting hounds, two sharp- 
fanged hounds in front, eager to seize the hares, and they 
fain to escape; and at their side were horsemen laboring for 
a prize; and charioteers in well-woven cars were goading 
their swift horses with slack reins, until the jointed chariots 
flew rattling by, the naves of their wheels screaming; they 
toiled without end; their victory could never be won, since 
they competed in a contest forever doubtful. And for them 
was intended an immense golden tripod, which was set in- 
side the course, the wondrous work of the cunning Hephais- 
tos. 

Around the margin was flowing Okeanos as at his tide, 
and it embraced the whole of the curiously-fashioned shield. 
High above the surface were swans loudly crying, and many 
were swimming upon the water; and nearby were fishes in 
schools, a marvel to behold, even to Zeus the Thunderer, by 
whose counsels Hepaistos made the great, staunch shield 
and finished it with his hands. Such a shield did the valiant 
son of Zeus flaunt in defiance; and, even like unto the 
lightning blast of egis-bearing Zeus, his sire, he leaped into 
his chariot and poised lightly; and his mightly charioteer, 
Iolaos, mounted beside him, guided the curved car. 
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And the bright-eyed goddess Athene drew nigh unto them, 
and for their courage spake unto them with winged words: 
Hail, son of Lynkeos [Iolaos], far-famed! Now verily doth 
Zeus, ruler of the Blessed, grant you skill to slay Kyknos 
and despoil him of his glorious arms. But another word will 
I say unto thee, thou mightiest of the hosts [Herakles] : 
when thou hast bereft Kyknos of precious life, leave him; 
and do thou guard the approach of Ares, slayer of mortals, 
and strike him with the sharp blade where thou shalt see 
him unprotected by his skilfully wrought shield ; then retire, 
for it is not ordained that thou shalt capture either his horse 
or his resplendent arms. 

So spake the most holy goddess, and hastily mounted the 
chariot, bringing victory and glory in her immortal hands. 
Then Iolaos, offspring of Zeus, shouted terribly to his 
horses: and they, responding to his urgings, bore the darting 
car over the plain amidst the dust, for the bright-eyed god- 
dess Athene had shaken her egis, giving them spirit, and 
the earth groaned beneath their tread. 


Then came they together, like to fire or a storm, Kyknos, 
the horse-tamer, and Ares, the insatiate of war, and their 
horses neighed shrilly, and the echoes broke around them. 
First spake the mightly Herakles: O tender Kyknos, why 
dost thou now turn thy swift horses against us, two men 
hardened to toil and struggle? Nay, turn aside thy polished 
car, and yield to go from the path. I pass on unto Trachis, 
unto Keyx the king, who in greatness and dignity doth excel 
all others at Trachis, as thou thyself well knoweth, who art 
husband to his dark-eyed daughter Themistonoe. O craven, 
Ares cannot save thee from the end of death, if we two meet 
in combat. Methinketh alreadv he hath had taste of my 
spear, when for the sake of sandy Pylos he stood against me, 
eager for battle. Thrice smitten by my spear, he raised him- 
self from the earth, his shield pierced; and the fourth time 
I smote him upon the thigh with all my strength, and brake 
his shield. Then he had been disgraced among the Immor- 
tals, had he left in my hands the gory spoils. 

So spake he, but Kyknos, dexterous of the spear, was of no 
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mind to give heed unto him, and draw back his chariot- 
drawing steeds. Then from their well-woven cars quickly 
sprang the son of mighty Zeus and the son of Ares, and the 
charioteers of Ares, and the charioteers drove their flowing- 
maned steeds close by; and as they sped, the broad earth 
resounded to their tread, even as when rocks from the lofty 
summit of a high mountain bound down and fall upon one 
another, and many oaks of tall foliage, and pines, and pop- 
lars of far-reaching roots, are crushed beneath their rapid 
descent to the plain; thus did they fall upon one another 
with mighty shouts, and all the city of the Myrmidons, and 
famed Iolkos, and Arne, and Helike, and verdant Antheia, 
resounded mightily with the voices of the twain. With won- 
drous shouts they clashed together ; and Zeus the Counsellor 
loudly thundered, and hurled drops of blood down from the 
skies, to be a token to his fearless son. 

Even as in a mountain glade a fierce, sharp-tusked boar 
thinketh in his heart to carry war against the hunters and, 
turning aside, whets his white tusk, and the foam dashes 
from his lips as he gnashes his teeth, and his eyes blaze like 
fire, and his mane bristles hard on crest and neck; even in 
such wise did the son of Zeus leap from his horse-chariot. 
When the dark-winged singer, the cicala, perched upon the 
blossoming branch, begins to sing to men of the summer- 
tide, he whose meat and drink is the invigorating dew, and 
all the day long and at the morn he poureth forth his voice 
in the heat of the day, when Sirios parcheth the flesh (at 
what time beards grow around the millet, which men sow 
in summer: when unripe grapes are touched with color, 
which Dionysos hath given to men to be a joy and a grief) : 
at that season did they fight; and loudly arose the tumult. 
Like unto two lions which in wrath for the sake of a slain 
deer rush upon one another, with angry roaring and fearful 
gnashing of teeth; like unto vultures with curved talons and 
hooked beaks which fight upon a lofty rock with loud scream- 
ings over a mountain goat or a fat wild deer which some 
hunter hath stricken and slain with a shaft from the string, 
but has himself strayed elsewhere, knowing not the place, 
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whilst the vultures quickly espy it and do fierce battle for 
it: even so did they shout and rush upon one another. 

Then Kyknos, eager to slay the son of almighty Zeus, 
hurled his brazen spear against his shield; but the metal 
broke not, for the gifts of the god protected him. But the 
son of Amphitryon, the valiant Herakles, smote quickly with 
his long spear beneath the chin, between helmet and shield, 
where the neck was exposed; and the murderous ashen shaft 
cut away the two tendons, for the mighty strength of the 
hero had fallen upon him. And he fell as falleth the oak or 
the sturdy rock smitten by the smoking lightning of Zeus. 
So he fell, amid the clanging of his curiously-wrought armor 
of bronze. Then did the high-hearted son of Zeus spare 
him, whilst he watched the onset of troublesome Ares, whose 
eyes glared fiercely as a lion’s, chanced upon some beast 
whose skin he lustfully teareth with his sharp claws, as he 
speedily deprives it of sweet life, his dark heart filled with 
fury, and fearfully glaring and lashing sides and shoulders 
with his tail and cleaving the earth with his feet, so that 
none who hath looked into his face dareth to draw near and 
fight with him: so stood the son of Amphitryon, insatiate 
of battle, against Ares, summoning courage to his heart: 
and he drew near, raging in his heart, and with shouts they 
rushed upon one another. 

Even as when from a beetling peak a rock hath fallen and 
rolleth swiftly with great bounds; but a high cliff con- 
fronteth it, and smiteth it, but is stayed: with such tumult 
the destructive Ares rushed shouting on, and the other 
quickly received him. But Athene, daughter of egis- 
bearing Zeus, stood in the path of Ares with her dark exgis; 
and, frowning terribly, she spake unto him in winged words: 
Stay, Ares, thy mighty spirit and invincible hands. For it 
is not lawful that thou shouldst slay Herakles, grave-hearted 
son of Zeus, and strip him of his renowned armor. Nay, 
come; have an end of battle, and stand not against us. 

So spake she, but she prevailed not against the high- 
hearted spirit of Ares. With a loud shout, brandishing his 
flaming arms, he rushed swiftly against the mighty 
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Herakles, fain to slay him, vengeful for the sake of his dead 
son; and he hurled his brazen spear violently against the 
staunch shield. But the bright-eyed Athene reached from 
the car, and turned aside the flight of the spear. Then Ares 
was seized with bitter anger: and, drawing his sharp sword, 
he sprang upon the stout-hearted Herakles; but the son of 
Amphitryon, insatiate of frightful war, sorely wounded 
him as he attacked, smiting him mightily through the flesh 
where his thigh was bared beneath the carved shield; and 
he smote him heavily to the ground. Then Dismay and Con- 
fusion drove swiftly near unto him his well-wheeled chariot 
and its steeds, and from the broad earth laid him in the di- 
vers-carven car, and hastily lashed their steeds until they 
came unto high Olympos. 

Then the son of Alkmene and radiant Iolaos, having de- 
spoiled Kyknos of the glorious armor about his shoulders, 
went swiftly onward, borne by their fleet steps, until they 
came to the city of Trachis; whilst the bright-eyed Athene 
arrived at spacious Olympos and the hills of her sire. But 
Kyknos was buried by Keyx and an innumerable throng of 
those who dwelt near the city of the renowned king, in 
Anthe, and the city of the Myrmidons, and famed Iolkos, 
and Arne, and Helike: and a great host gathered in honor 
of Keyx, dear to the blessed gods. Yet his tomb did the 
Anauros sweep from sight in a flood of winter rains. For so 
did Apollo, the son of Leto, ordain it, because it had been 
his wont to lie in wait and despoil those passers-by who 
brought sacrifices unto Pytho. 








A NEGLECTED SIDE OF DRAMATIC CRITICISM 
By THORNTON S. GRAVES 


Such students as Thompson and Symmes have discussed 
in admirable detail the critical observations of Elizabethans 
on dramatic art and acting; Klein has compiled a book of 
appreciable dimensions from what the early dramatists 
themselves said about their art; Spingarn and others have 
brought together in expensive shape the studied remarks 
of critics later than the Elizabethans; Clark has assembled 
a mass of material relative to European theories of the play; 
candidates for degrees have written repeatedly on dramatic 
theory and practice, and have ransacked journal and memoir 
and newspaper for pertinent comments on the favorite per- 
formances of by-gone playgoers; but no one, so far as I 
know, has filled a book with the interesting bulk of dramatic 
criticism composed extempore by the observant frequenters 
of box and pit and gallery. The present essay, let it be 
stated emphatically, seeks not to cover such a comprehensive 
field. It is intended merely as a series of hints to some more 
industrious investigator who may be interested in pursuing 
to the uttermost end such a fascinating extensive subject. 
It is hoped that these few suggestions, brief and obvious as 
they necessarily are, may nevertheless provide the prospec- 
tive historian of extemporal criticism with a general idea of 
the sort of material which he will be certain to discover, 
warn him of a few difficulties which he may likely encounter, 
and reassure him against all hostile comments which his 
volume may inspire on the part of his reviewers. 

The first generalization that may be made is this: If our 
prospective historian examines the sort of material most 
* helpful to an adequate treatment of his subject, he will find 
that, with the possible exception of the “groundlings” of 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, the occupants of the highest gallery 
have always excelled in wit and pertinency their more pon- 
derous kinsmen in lower regions, and that their criticism 
has invariably been concerned with what, until the past few 
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years of experiment and doubt, was universally regarded as 
the requisites of a good dramatic performance. One such 
requisite was action; and numerous are the protests from 
above which have been directed at theatrical dilly-dallying. 
Limited space demands that the point be illustrated by only 
two instances —the one English and ancient, the other 
American and modern. As all students know, James Quin, 
the noted eighteenth century wit and actor, was fond of 
pause. Sometimes he was successful in his trickery, but 
occasionally his theatricality was too apparent to the ini- 
tiated. Notably so was it when he hesitated so long in ac- 
cepting the challenge of Lothario in The Fair Penitent that 
a critic spurred him to action with the query, “Well, why 
don’t you tell the gentleman whether you will meet him or 
not?” Peculiarly American in its disregard for the exag- 
gerated greatness of departed genius was the colored ex- 
pert’s judgment on Shakespeare’s lack of speed. Twice had 
Othello insisted in vain that Desdemona fetch him the hand- 
kerchief. Finally in stentorian tones he commanded: 
“‘Woman, fo’ de third an’ las’ time I tell you to get dat 
han’chief”’; and in equally loud tones came the remonstrance 
from above: “Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, nigger, why coan you 
blow yo’ nose on yo’ sleeve an’ let de show goon?” Not in- 
frequently, it may be noted incidentally, has similar acute- 
ness warned the playwright against pure procrastination at 
the opening of his play. One of Sheridan Knowles’s long ex- 
pository openings was dragging its length along upon the 
Dublin stage, writes the biographer of Charles Kean, when 
a legal-minded objector called out in regular parliamentary 
cadence, “I move that this debate be adjourned to this day 
six months”; while, according to a story recently repeated 
by Professor Phelps, a curtain once rose on an empty room, 
a dim light, and a melancholy lady who behaved so leisurely 
that the words, “Well, don’t let us keep you up,” ~ >re vol- 
unteered by the kindly audience when she finally s...« into 
her chair with a sigh. 

Another requisite of drama, in the opinion of our ances- 
tors in the gallery, was acting; and thanks to the foresight 
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of makers of jest book and memoir, the scholar has at hand 
a vast deal of evidence establishing the intimacy of these 
old critics with the various phases of a many-sided art and 
their insistence upon a knowledge of its finer details on the 
part of its professors. Typical of such evidence is the down- 
right advice of the Manchester “god” to the officers who had 
arrested an unsatisfactory George Barnwell: “Never mind 
the last act; hang him now!” Representative of the critical 
acumen for which the Dublin gallery has always been noted 
is Vandenhoff’s account of a performance of Hamlet when 
the “boys” were disgusted at the manner in which an Eng- 
lish company overdid the comedy in the play. Especially 
facetious were they during the progress of the dumb show; 
so when the murderer crept humorously in the direction of 
the sleeping monarch’s ear, a voice on the right administered 
the warning, “Aha, ye poisoning blackgyard, I’m watching 
ye,” only to be answered by a voice on the left, ““Whist, Tim, 
wid ye, or ye’ll wake up the ould gintleman aslape in the 
cheer.””’ Comparable in perspicacity to this Dublin sally was 
the cockney’s resentment at the over-doing of Shakespeare 
by no less a person than Sir Henry Irving; for when this 
famous exaggerator was so overcome by the appearance of 
Banquo’s ghost that he fell in convulsions beneath the pro- 
tecting folds of an ample cloak, he was restored to a becom- 
ing posture by the words, “It’s all right now, ’Enry, ’e’s 
gone.” 

Another essential of drama insisted upon by the old oc- 
cupants of the gallery was a reasonable appropriateness of 
the actor’s physique for the réle in which it appeared; and 
considerable is the mass of valid objection uttered by them 
against the careless assignment of parts. In the eighteenth 
century much wit was hurled from on high at an inade- 
quate Falstaff struggling to manipulate the corpse of Hot- 
spur, while a lean actor heroically endeavoring to bear from 
the stage a fainting heroine of lusty proportions was once 
advised to take away what he could and return for the rest. 
David Garrick, sensitive in the extreme of his unimposing 
figure, is said to have abandoned a role on account of a 
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spectator’s very pertinent reflection on the hero’s line to his 
lady, “Alas, I fear I seem too little in your eyes’; and the 
buxom Mrs. Curtis was quite unjustifiably offended be- 
cause, on her speaking in mid-air Ariel’s words, 


“Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie,” 


an Irishman present commented that the bell in question 
riust be the “great Tom of Lincoln,” since no other bell 
could contain the half of her. 

It is perhaps superfluous to point out that critics who 
were accustomed to note such shortcomings in acting as 
those indicated above were quick to detect all unpardon- 
able slips in speech-rhythm or pronunciation. The truth 
of such a statement may nevertheless be illustrated by only 
two out of a host of instances. No less person than Lord 
Lennox is my authority for the assertion that when one 
of the numerous juvenile prodigies of the last century, 
becoming excited on the Dublin stage, ignored the semi- 
colon after the word “Norval” in Home’s once-famous 
line and spoke it thus, “My name is Norval on the Gram- 
pian Hills,” the youngster was asked the following ques- 
tion: “And, pray, what is it in this beautiful city of Old 
Ireland?” An even more pertinent query was put to Mrs. 
Cargill, who insisted on singing ess for the ass which for 
years had ended each stanza in the popular song-hit incor- 
porated in The Maid of the Mill. “Speak properly,” com- 
manded the gallery, “what the devil is an ess?” 

Approximating more nearly the sort of dramatic criti- 
cism usually ready today were the impromptu comments 
which descended upon the blunders of more materialistic 
and dramatically vital matters than prudish females — the 
mishehavior of stage machinery and theatrical managers. 
“We don’t expect no grammar,” announced a patron of 
the Coburg during the midst of a violent melodrama, “but 
you might at least let the scenes meet.” Similarly a fre- 
quenter of a Dublin playhouse remarked that hell was 
alrady full to overflowing when a trap refused to allow the 
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popular devil in Faust to descend further than his waist- 
line. Essentially American is Milton Noble’s story, though 
the critic in this instance is also credited with an Irish 
brogue. Taking advantage of the deep impression made 
by his recitation of Tennyson’s Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade, the manager of a Portland theater announced to his 
audience that Lawrence Barrett would shortly be seen in 
the Oregon city, but that, owing to the extra expense at- 
tendant upon such an occasion, a general admission price 
of two dollars would reluctantly be made. As he started 
to bow himself off, he was surprised to hear thi secho of a 
line he had just recited: “O, the woild charge tha made.” 

From what precedes it must not be inferred that all 
criticism from the gallery has been adverse or that all 
dramatic critics have been Irish. Everybody has heard of 
the Scotchman who distinguished himself when Mrs. Sid- 
dons, accustomed to throw whole playhouses into convul- 
sions, put her soul into a final effort to arouse an Edin- 
burgh audience. “At last, as I well remember,” writes the 
poet Campbell, “she told me she called up all her powers 
to the most emphatic possible utterance of one passage, 
having previously vowed in her heart that if this could not 
touch the Scotch, she would never again cross the Tweed. 
When it was finished, she paused, and looked to the audi- 
ence. The deep silence was broken only by one voice ex- 
claiming, ‘That’s no’ bad.’” Even better known is the 
Scotch critic who could not refrain from exclaiming pa- 
triotically at the conclusion of one of the most grandilo- 
quent essays in Home’s Douglas, “Whaur’s yer Wully 
Shakespeare noo?” 

So far as I know, there is no specific evidence that either 
of these Scotchmen was seated in the gallery, but highly 
improbable would be any theory built upon the assumption 
that they were seated elsewhere. In all fairness to pit and 
boxes, however, it should be remarked that not all the high- 
class dramatic criticism can be credited to the loftier seats. 
The old lady, for example, who figures as the heroine of 
one of John Bernard’s stories was surely not perched so 
high. Mrs. Centlivre’s Bold Stroke for a Wife, writes Ber- 
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nard, had been announced, but The Orphan was silently 
substituted at the last moment. All went quietly, con- 
tinues the actor, “till in the midst of the fourth act, when 
I (as Castalio), addressing Monimia’s maid, exclaimed in 
reply to her refusal to admit me — 


‘By heaven! I’ll scale the window, and get in by force, 
Let the glad consequence be what it may,’ 


at which an old maiden lady, in a high-crowned critical cap, 
with spectacles on her nose, and her peaked chin propped 
on an ivory-headed cane . . . suddenly relaxed her fix- 
idity, and exclaimed, giving three emphatic taps with her 
staff — ‘Bravo, young man—that’s a bold stroke for a 
wife indeed.’” Again, it was a critic in the pit who is 
credited with putting an end to one of Garrick’s perform- 
ances, in which a monarch on dividing his kingdom be- 
tween his two sons spoke the unfortunate line, “Jointly 
’twixt you my crown I do bequeath.” On which the critic 
acutely observed: “Then, gods! they’ve just got half-a- 
crown apiece.” Lord Malpas is frequently honored for 
having broken up a Windsor performance of Addison’s 
Cato by a somewhat similar but considerably inferior re- 
flection; and all students of stage history know that the 
Duke of Buckingham caused the damning of one of Dry- 
den’s plays by completing extempore a heroic couplet which 
the poet had begun with the line, ““My wound is great, be- 
cause it is so small.” Continued the Duke: “Then ’twould 
be greater were there none at all.” 

So much for the general nature of the material which 
the historian of extemporal dramatic criticism will find in 
bewildering abundance. Before leaving the subject it will 
perhaps be wise to warn such an investigator against two 
dangers which may beset him. The first is the neglect of 
a considerable body of high-class criticism which he may 
be tempted to ignore on account of the equally bright 
repartee which such material is said to have inspired on 
the part of actors. I refer to such incidents as Yates in- 
forming an insistent objector that only one fool was al- 
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lowed to speak each night in the playhouse, or Barry Sul- 
livan’s invitation to the fellow who, when Richard III lus- 
tily offered his kingdom for a horse, inquired if a jackass 
would not do as well. “Certainly,” replied Sullivan, “call 
at the stage-door at once.” That all such retorts are really 
studied and premeditated affairs and consequently should 
not be emphasized at the expense of valid criticism is ap- 
parent to anyone who has duly considered the significance 
of Moth’s advice to his companions about the proper answer 
Hercules should make to a hissing audience. The second 
danger is the possibility of accepting as impromptu criti- 
cism the studied comments of dramatists put into the 
mouths of “planted” actors, whether the utterances of the 
latter be the product of a Jonson or a Foote, a Coleman, a 
Cobb, or a Shaw. 

In conclusion a word is in order regarding the chief ob- 
jections that will be made by the reviewers of such a vol- 
ume as the one suggested in these pages. Briefly, these are 
such restrictions as are usually made against all volumes 
compiled by literary historians. It will be insisted, for 
example, that many of the critical comments assembled by 
the author are “old chestnuts” and have parallels upon the 
Continent. To which it may be justly replied that dra- 
matic criticism, English as well as American, has always 
been pronounced stale stuff and usually tracked back to 
the Continent. Similarly it will be urged that comments 
from pit and gallery have often been inspired, not by a 
love for drama or a knowledge of art, but from motives of 
personal revenge or physical discomfort; and the reviewer 
will perhaps instance such cases as the Castle Cary grover 
who disconcerted Lady Anne in the play or the suffering 
gallery-god who responded to Bannister’s inquiry as to 
what the audience would like: “A pot of porter, for this 
place is hot as hell.” But certain it is that no scholar whe 
understands the subject would expect a fellow-laborer to 
compile a book on dramatic criticism if he omitted all com- 
ments inspired by personal pique and physical discomfort. 
More deserving of attention, perhaps, is the observation 
that will be made by those who have read Bernheim and 
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other old-fashioned books on the historical method. Bon 
mots and miracles, they will exclaim, have never occurred 
on the spur of the moment! It is painful to see the en- 
croachment of this method of a doubtful science upon the 
province of pure art; and it is especially regrettable that 
the present generation, not content with disparaging the 
religious fundamentals of our ancestors, is presumably 
seeking to destroy our faith in their dramaticc criticism 
as well. The author of an interesting book on literary 
forgeries, to illustrate, has recently taken pains to point 
out that certain words in Ireland’s Vortigern, said to have 
incited a brilliant comment in the Drury Lane gallery, do 
not appear in the printed version of the noted forgery; 
and only a few months ago we had an English clergyman 
displaying some quite unbecoming skepticism in an other- 
wise admirable edition of a well-known play, and attempt- 
ing to show that, since no line about a small wound appears 
in the final text of Dryden’s dramas, therefore the Duke 
of Buckingham never collaborated extempore with him in 
composing the oft-quoted couplet cited above. But all such 
instances of misdirected scholarship should not discourage 
the prospective historian of the subject under discussion; 
for the remarks of the Drury Lane gallery and the Duke of 
Buckingham are nevertheless precious bits of our critical 
heritage even if it be granted that what they criticize 
never took place upon the stage. For the benefit of skepti- 
cal reviewers it cannot be too strongly emphaized that much 
of our very best dramatic criticism is still concerned with 
matters which do not take place upon the stage. 
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THE SENSE OF CRISIS 


By EDWARD O. SISSON 


It is usual and therefore correct to refer to a stage of 
history like the outbreak of the World War in 1914 as a 
crisis: we ask the reader to join us in this discussion in 
confining the word to a different use, to denote a different 
stage or phase of events; let us use the word crisis to de- 
note a turning point in the course of events before which 
human power can, and after which no human power possi- 
bly can avert catastrophe. Evidently such a turning point 
must occur somewhere prior to all disasters which are 
conceivably preventable. True wisdom, individual or na- 
tional, would consist in the power to discern the approach 
of such turning points, and to divine the means of safety 
and success. It was this sense of crisis that led Napoleon 
to include among his maxims: “Always consider yourself 
on the verge of disaster, to be saved therefrom only by the 
most strenuous exertions.” 

Let us take 1914 as a case to study. Those terrible days 
in July and August were not days of crisis, but of catastro- 
phe: the time was “a Pentecost of Calamity,” as Owen 
Wister called it. No one read the diplomatic documents 
of the European powers or the press accounts of the 
period, without a sense of the inevitability of the disaster: 
what actually came, even in the first week of the war, was 
what no human soul had desired or willed. Nations and 
men were caught in the mezlstrom and whirled into the 
vortex like wisps of straw. Even the most war-greedy of 
the “Potsdam gang,” while wanting war, did not want such 
a war. 

But if not in 1914 when did crisis occur? Who shall say? 
Was it in 1905, when the then Kaiser in opening the Kiel 
Canal spoke out so loud the aspirations of the Pan-German 
school? “Our future is upon the water,” he said; “hence- 
forward, upon the ocean and on its further side, no great 
decision shall be taken without Germany and the German 
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Emperor.” These were momentous if not menacing words; 
the occasion, which meant primarily an immense increase 
in the striking power of the German navy, lent color to 
the most disturbing interpretation. What if England, and 
France, and no less the one world power “on the further 
side,” had united to inquire, in the most diplomatic terms, 
yet quite unequivocally, just what was intended by those 
words? Crisis might have turned differently: German 
people themselves might have got a different light upon 
German policy: but who knows? Yet under the surface 
of events, behind the uttered voice of Kaiser and counsellors 
and the silence or the comments of other peoples, hidden, 
yet indubitably there, were the trains of causation, like 
trains of powder, leading, no one knew where, but as 1914 
showed nowhere but to world conflagration,— to the anni- 
hilation, at least for the time, of that very power which 
the Kaiser boasted,—to his own speedy downfall, and to 
the agony of the whole race of man. It may be that then 
in 1905, nearly ten years before the catastrophe, was the 
true crisis, the limit of human control, the ne plus ultra, 
beyond which lay only the gradual but inevitable matur- 
ing of the denoument. 

Or was it in 1909, when every power in Europe except 
one only,— indeed every power in the world, except one,— 
joined in a movement to call a disarmament conference, 
intended at that early date to “mitigate the intolerable 
burden” of maintaining immense military and naval estab- 
lishments and to lessen the probability of actual war; 
every power except one, and that the one destined in 1914 
to be the one irreconcilable foe of peace or even confer- 
ence — Germany. If the Kaiser’s clamant voice in 1905 
declared for dominance, now in 1909 Germany declared 
for force and the continuance of war as supreme arbiter. 
What if then the rest of Europe, and no less our own coun- 
try, the foremost advocate of peace and of conference to 
the end of peace — had united in taking sharp issue with 
the contradiction of Germany to the wishes of the world? 
Crisis might again have turned differently; who knows? 
At any rate, as in 1905, the real forces that make the con- 
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duct of nations and so create the history of mankind, were 
working under the surface of diplomacy and negotiations. 
Perhaps Germany’s rejection of the Czar’s invitation, the 
only rejection in all the world, was the final cast of the 
die which made 1914 irrevocably what it was: who knows? 

Certainly crisis may have happened long before these 
incidents. Perhaps in 1870 in the folly and pride of the 
third Napoleon; or in 1871 in the arrogance and greed of 
the victors at Versailles, to be repaid by another Ver- 
sailles forty-seven years later. Perhaps even in the gigan- 
tic failure of the first Napcleon to sense the elements of 
life and of polity which are greater even than victory and 
administrative skill; again, who knows? 

Again, who knows what crises are passing now? Have 
France and Germany in the Ruhr transgressed that fate- 
ful, invisible limit beyond which war again becomes as in- 
evitable as in 1914? Has England, despite her incompar- 
able colonial skill, stepped into the inexorable path which 
leads to the downfall of her empire in the East? Has our 
own country, through indifference and partisanship, so 
long deferred her entry into the new world-order struggling 
to be born, that the inchoate League of Nations must be 
choked by the sinister forces of the old order? 

All this is a parable of crisis and denoument: in this 
case crisis and catastrophe. Denoument is likely to be 
conspicuous, noisy, writ large; crisis has passed in quiet, 
in secret; it has slipped by when we least suspected it. 
“Security is mortal’s chiefest enemy.” All history is like 
the fate of Jerusalem of which Jesus said: “If thou hadst 
known, even thou in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace! But now are they hid from thee!” If 
Germany could have known, when she opened the Kiel 
Canal with the war trumpet, when she thrust aside the 
proposals looking toward peace; or even in 1914 when she 
permitted her rulers to lead her headlong over the final 
precipice: but truth was hid from her: the unbridled arro- 
gance of the Kiel ceremonial] concealed the germ of the 
ignominy of Scapa Flow; the armaments which Germany 
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insisted upon in 1909 turned upon her with fury in the 
great catastrophe. 

It is useless for us to plead incompetence: the historian 
has been long enough an annalist, scribbling endlessly 
things gone by and done for; the politician too long an 
opportunist, a prestidigitator, a master, or oftener a victim 
of emergencies. “All philosophy is gray” is a counsel of 
despair; we must foresee, and what is more, we must con- 
trol. The physical sciences have shown the way: they 
both predict and govern in an immense field of human con- 
cern which only yesterday was the absolute domain of 
chance and of the “visitations of Providence.” The region 
of politics, of social welfare, of human affairs, is only more 
complex and elusive; but the same inexorable insistence 
and endless patience which has tracked the lines of causa- 
tion in atom and biophore must be relied upon to unravel 
the secrets of crisis and the consequence in the life of men 
and peoples. The obscurity and complications of these 
problems, so far from being ground for regret, should really 
be recognized as the only hope for the continued advance 
of the powers of the human mind, and especially for the 
enormous potentialities of the codperative intellect which is 
the distinguished feature of modern thinking as compared 
with the noble but futile individual efforts of the ancients. 
Printing, and hence adequate communication and preser- 
vation, is only five hundred years old; general education 
is in its infancy; these acting together will multiply man’s 
power of solution almost without limit. 

The first practical lesson from these considerations is 
the need among those charged with government of a sense 
of continuous crisis. In a republic it is evident that the 
whole people, or at least the whole body of intellectually 
and volitionally active people, must possess this sense of 
crisis. Such a sense is in the highest degree contrary to 
instinctive nature and above it; it is the fruit of long and 
elaborate cultivation; it is the soberest of second thought, 
but transferred into the tempo of first thought,— for as 
second thought it is mostly likely to be mere vain regret, 
as history abundantly shows. Nothing else will cure the 
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horrible ills of the explosive will in national affairs. 
France in 1870 shrieking “A Berlin!”; Germany in 1914 
with its “Nach Paris!” both lacked a sense of crisis; both 
rushed headlong into ruin, because impulse swept intelli- 
gence off the stage. 

Manifold natural forces operate against this wholesome 
sense of crisis: the hot excitement of the sense of power 
itself is often enough to precipitate action; national pride, 
like individual pride, suffices often to choke every effort of 
reason to be heard; that plausible demon is always at hand 
who assures us that we are the people and the gods are all 
on our side, no matter what we do nor how bad our cause 
may be. 

Against this sense of crisis it is so easy to stir popular 
indignation and scorn: it is so easy to make it out as cow- 
ardice, as pusillanimity, as mean or criminal lack of faith 
in the national destiny, or traitorous desertion of the na- 
tional rights. Witness the potency of epithets such as 
“calamity howler” and “muck-raker,” used against men 
who simply insist upon telling the plain facts when those 
facts shock the favorite mood of optimism of the public. 
The “prosperity howler” is quite as dangerous, much more 
numerous, and utterly reckless of truth; but by and large 
avery popular person. 


This popular antagonism to the sense of crisis, like all 
widely prevailing natural responses, must be assumed to 
spring from a basic reality of some sort and be justified 
in its main direction. The sense of crisis is dangerous: it 
is likely to delay action in emergencies, to unnerve the 
hand, to cripple the force of energy. “The native hue of 
resolution is all sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
bewails Hamlet; and to remedy the case Macbeth declares 
“Henceforth the firstlings of the heart shall be the firstlings 
of the hand.” Of course a true sense of crisis avoids both 
these perils: man rises above his brute fellows exactly in 
proportion as he can engage in thought without sicklying 
o’er the native hue of resolution: when he can fix his re- 
bellious muscles into quiescence for so long a time as he 
needs to think out his next move, and then call upon them 
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for the maximum force of action in the path discovered 
by his thought. The power to withhold action in favor of 
thought, and then to release the full power of the organism, 
is one of the final results of evolution in the race and of 
education in the individual. If this had been easy or sim- 
ple, it would have been attained long ago, and there would 
be now no need to concern ourselves about it. 


Two persistent obstacles meet the student of history in 
his endeavor to penetrate to the problem of crisis. First, 
he becomes absorbed in the mere spectacle, in the drama, 
the tragedy and comedy, in the endless phantasmagoria of 
images, of color and shape, of episode and incident; he 
becomes not an historian but a poet, an artist, a dilettante, 
an amateur. The very erudition of the historian, abso- 
lutely indispensable to success, is a constant menace. The 
ceaseless effloresence of new matter in historical literature 
actually becomes an insuperable bar to the study of history 
as a process: nowhere else does the student so hopelessly 
“drag an ever-lengthening chain.” I suppose that more 
has been written about the Battle of Jutland than all the 
history extant in the time of Socrates; more about the 
Treaty of Versailles than all to which Francis Bacon had 
access. 

The other obstacle is the reluctance of the historian to 
speculate: he is very loath to be asked what might have 
happened if some human agent concerned had acted other- 
wise than he did. And when one considers the enormous 
complexity of history, and the baffling inter-relations of 
events, and the difficulty of even assigning cause and effect 
in the actual course of the past,— one can neither wonder 
at his attitude nor blame him for it. Yet no method but 
this can even raise the question of crisis. Our own slavery 
problem may serve as an example: what might have been 
the course of reconstruction in the South, even of the war 
itself, if Congress had adopted the plan of compensated 
emancipation which Lincoln urged upon its attention so 
often and so ardently? How different, and perhaps how 
much less menacing, might be the face of the negro prob- 
lem today? What were the motives which led Lincoln and 
others to advocate the measure, and what were the causes 
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which led to its rejection by the supreme powers of the 
nation? How did justice, prudence, rational calculation, 
intelligence, figure on the two sides of the question? What 
part was played by animosity, prejudice, selfishness, sec- 
tional and party feeling? How has history worked out on 
the basis of the actual decision of the case, and how might 
it have worked out on another basis? This is the kind of 
history study which might be relied upon to foster a sense 
of causation in human affairs and a capacity to judge con- 
duct and influence. 

Still another obstacle is that history exactly does not 
repeat, but ever generates new situations and new re- 
sponses, such as never before existed. The future is always 
the realm of faith rather than of knowledge; even when 
we predict with most assurance it is still without certainty. 
Yet in human affairs as in all phases of the flow of events 
intelligence provides the ground on which the will acts; 
knowledge enlightens faith; the difference between history 
and the material sciences is probably one of degree rather 
than kind. At any rate even this great obstacle cannot be 
pleaded as justifying inertia or despair. 

Nowhere is all this more important than in the educa- 
tion of the free citizen. The sense of crisis in national af- 
fairs should be one of the chief aims in the study of history. 
The student beholds in dramatic review the course of past 
events, in long procession and chronological sequence. But 
he must see events in the relation of causation. From the 
infinite mass and multitude he must be aided to discern 
the essential and significant: he may well challenge his 
teacher in the words of Banquo: “If you can look into the 
seeds of time, and say which grain will grow and which 
will not, speak then to me.” He must perceive how the 
deeds of men, like himself in all the fundamental elements 
of human nature, operate to affect the momentous flow of 
events and to determine the destiny of individuals and the 
race. Above all he must understand that in the evolution 
of any chain of causation there is a point beyond which 
the final result, though still far off in time, is yet irrevoc- 
ably fixed in fate. This is the only education calculated to 
stimulate the higher functions of the human will. 











RECENT HERESIES CONCERNING THE PRE- 
MODERN DRAMA 


By ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 


Some three centuries ago the English drama, after per- 
haps six or seven hundred years of slow and more or less 
unprofitable evolution from the early church ceremonials 
through the mysteries, miracles, and moralities, “flow- 
ered”—as we have long been accustomed to say—in the 
marvelously rich outburst of the Elizabethan age. Mar- 
lowe, and Jonson, and Webster, and Marston, and Dekker, 
and their contemporaries of the popular stage wrested the 
control of the theater away from the court group, where 
it had been chiefly established by Lyly. But the man who 
had the most to do with this burgeoning was of course 
Shakespeare, the “incomparable.” 

By their own day—if we may believe their printers and 
elegists—these playwrights were accepted, almost withvat 
question, as “mighty geniuses” one and all. But the fol- 
lowing hundred and fifty years or more refused to be so 
gullible—the new age would not swallow the prescription 
which had agreed so well with its ancestors without diag- 
nosing thoroughly the requirements of its own constitu- 
tion. And so the remainder of the seventeenth century 
and most of the eighteenth rejected the Elizabethan 
formula entirely, or modified it into more “reasonable” 
adaptations, even as Dryden did with Shakespeare, who 
fared the best of all his colleagues with the Neo-Classicists. 

But the nineteenth century brought the expected re- 
versal, in the shape of the Romanticists; and so since the 
time of Lamb, Hazlitt, Hunt, Coleridge, Swinburne, and 
the rest, it has been a rash and daring critic who has had 
the temerity to lift up even a voice of moderation, much 
less one of protest, concerning the splendor and the un- 
attainable perfection of the Elizabethan drama. 

Recent years of the twentieth century, however, have 
brought forth the also to be expected reversal. Two of 
these voices crying in the wilderness have sounded out 
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above the lesser, more incoherent murmurings, and demand 
to be linked as complementary manifestations of the same 
modern tendency—that of considering the older English 
drama as the expression of a comparatively primitive art 
form which no longer demands the unquestioning adulation 
of the modern admirer of the drama. 

Mr. William Archer’s The Old Drama and the New is 
perhaps by now receiving more recognition than it seemed 
to be doing when it was first published in 1922. Its thesis, 
concisely, is this: Drama originally springs from two 
sources, imitation and passion—‘“passion” here signifying 
“the exaggerated, intensified—in brief, the lyrical or 
rhetorical—expression of feeling.” The development of 
the drama has taken place only as the latter characteristic 
has been “sloughed off,” and as the former—that of a true 
imitation of reality—has risen to the position it has held 
since the “Renascence” in the ’90’s. The grow of this mod- 
ern “pure art form” Mr. Archer traces through the “soft- 
ness” of the Elizabethan medium, which allowed the ex- 
cessive use of childish asides, soliloquies, indeterminate 
place and time, disguise and unconvincing misunderstand- 
ings, crude horrors, and weak blank verse to become a 
substitvte for real dramatic genius; and then through the 
equally unnatural and artificial productions of the Neo- 
Classicists and the Victorians. 

To prove these points Mr. Archer adopts a method 
which is not absolutely closed to question; that is, he 
selects certain plays of dramatists such as Webster, Ford, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Tourneur, Jonson, Chapman, Mas- 
singer, Dryden, Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Cibber, 
Steele, Goldsmith, and Sheridan, and subjects them to a 
process of paraphrase and comment which is designed to 
show their failure to measure up to the modern standard 
of imitation of reality, and to reveal the consequent ab- 
surdity of the result. This method may be objected to 
as not quite legitimate, since any piece of literature under 
the sun may be made to seem ridiculous by it. In fact, it 
is the identical method adopted by the notorious Restora- 
tion critic, Thomas Rymer, in his attack on Shakespeare, 
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whose Othello he singled out to show how far from reality 
was its essential situation of the love of Desdemona for a 
Moor, and how far from good manners was its initial 
street scene, with Roderigo awakening Brabantio in order 
to cast none too refined asperations on the fair name of 
the latter’s daughter. However, in spite of the doubtful- 
ness of the method Mr. Archer’s results seem in the main 
to be justified. The only thing which might really seem 
to invalidate the soundness of his conclusions on the pre- 
modern drama for most readers is his choice of three of 
Granville Barker’s plays as “the biggest things our modern 
movement has produced.” 

Mr. Archer, however, carefully and specifically excepts 
Shakespeare from the charges of primitiveness, semi- 
civilization, and barbarousness which he makes against the 
other Elizabethans, who sometimes wrote great poetry, 
but almost never great drama. It remained, then, not for 
an outsider in tre journalistic world, but for a traitor 
within the academic ranks themselves—for a college pro- 
fessor, and a German professor at that!—to go the whole 
length and commit the final act of lése majesté. Professor 
L. L. Schiicking’s recently translated volume, Character 
Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays, while still leaving 
Shakespeare his high place in the world’s drama, has as 
its aim that of making this high place not quite so high. 
In other words, Schiicking, like Archer, makes his ap- 
proach from the primitive side of his author’s art, but, 
unlike Archer, also makes it from the point of view of the 
Elizabethan rather than the modern audience. His book 
will appeal to all those people who, without wishing to 
¢ninimize Shakespeare’s achievement as the greatest Eng- 
lish dramatist, still hate to deify anyone who is so mani- 
festly human as Shakespeare; moreover, Schiicking does 
not wish to elevate anyone (in spite of Bernard Shaw’s 
earlier pretensions to that throne!) into the vacant place. 

Since Professor Schiicking states definitely that his de- 
sire is not so much to solve the “Character Problems” in 
Shakespeare’s plays as to suggest an exegetical method by 
which readers may solve these for themselves, it will not 
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be necessary to give examples of the real light which he 
himself throws on such perennial question-marks as Ham- 
let, Cleopatra, Julius Cesar, and Troilus. A few speci- 
mens of the fundamental principles which it is desirable 
to recognize in order to understand exactly what Shakes- 
peare’s plays were intended to mean to his contemporaries 
will quickly convince the open-minded person of their essen- 
tial saneness, and will lead him to go to the book itself for 
more, even though their application as to certain charac- 
ters may not always present him with absolutely the same 
conclusions as it does Schiicking. 

First of all, then, the modern reader must throw over- 
board all the beautiful and tempting subjective interpre- 
tations which have been offered by the imaginative but 
uninformed Romantic critics, and admit instead that 
Shakespeare was a shrewd and popular dramatist earning 
his living by writing for a rather ignorant public. For 
this reason, he was compelled not only to choose his sub- 
jects which he and his employers knew would appeal to 
popular taste, but also to erect sign-posts as he went along 
so that there would be no doubt of his being clearly under- 
stood by slow intelligences. Moreover, he did all this with- 
out any visible protest—in fact, his art is often much less 
advanced technically than that of some of his contempo- 
raries, although on the other hand it is as far advanced in 
other qualities as anything the world has yet known. It 
is this contradiction which has made the Shakespeare 
“problem.” 

Some of the most important and interesting of Schiick- 
ing’s principles follow. First, we must always believe 
exactly what a character tells us about himself in a solilo- 
quy or an aside, no matter whether this makes him seem 
a monstrous egotist or an unbelievable villain to the mod- 
ern reader, and therefore at variance with psychological 
truth. Shakespeare wished his audience to recall at every 
turn exactly what his characters represented. In the same 
manner we must accept what other characters say about 
the leading persons at its face value, even though the 
method seems far removed from reality; even the villain 
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will thus recognize the nobility of his intended victim, just 
as he does his own blackness of soul. We must never look 
for secondary meanings, but take the primary ones which 
Shakespeare has been so careful to emphasize. Moreover, 
Shakespeare, being human, is sometimes so carried away 
by his dramatic opportunities in some single scene that he 
will not only allow a character at times to overdevelop and 
thus lose its total unity of conception, but he will similarly 
let the action in certain scenes get away from him in the 
interest of immediate theatrical effect. In other words, 
his procedure leads to the principle of the “independence 
of the single scene.” It is also necessary to recognize his 
practice of sticking to his source as long as possible, de- 
parting from its essentials only when so compelled and 
devoting all his efforts simply to making the original live. 
Finally, however, Shakespeare is fallible, even in his use 
of the primitive, instinctive methods, and we must admit 
that he, like Homer, has sometimes nodded. Certain prob- 
lems can never be explained, because Shakespeare worked 
carelessly at times, without being able to see things through 
the eyes of his audience, in spite of his normal care in this 
respect. 

Professor Schiicking’s last chapter, on “The Question 
of Symbolical Characters,” is the least satisfactory in the 
book, although it too contributes to the general skeptical 
point of view. However, even without it, his work and 
Mr. Archer’s, taken thus in conjunction, form the most 
important modern attempt at a revaluation of the earlier 
English drama which has yet come out to provoke the 
older generation of readers and critics from their compla- 
cent lethargy. 
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FLAUBERT AND THE THEATER 
By NEIL C. ARVIN 


“4 Fevrier, 1831. Mon cher ami: Je t’avais dit que je 
ferais des pieces, mais non je ferai des Romans qui sont la 
belle Andalouse, le bal masqué, Cardénio, Dorothée, la Mau- 
resque, le curieux impertinent, le mari prudent. II] y a dans 
mes proverbes dramatiques plusieur piéce que nous pouvons 
joué.” “15 Janvier, 1832. Mon cher ami: Je ne joue 
plus la comédie, car tu n’y es pas. J’ai oublier a te dire 
que je m’en vais commencer une piéce qui aura pour titra 
Amant avare, se sera un amant avare, mais il ne veut pas 
faire de cadeau a sa maitresse et son ami l’attrape. Je com- 
mencerai aussi une histoire de Henri IV de Louis XIII et 
de Louis XIV il faut que je travaille. Adieu mon meilleur 
ami jusqu’ a4 la mort nom de Dieu. P.S. J’ai fait aussi 
plusieurs piéces et entre autres une qui est |’Antiquaire 
ignorant qui se moque des antiquaires peut habiles et une 
autre qui est les appréts pour recevoir le roi, qui est farce.” 

The two letters just quoted, written by Flaubert when 
he was ten years old, to his friend Ernest Chevalier, might 
of course be the kind of thing that any child of his age 
might write. But the fact is—and this chapter in his life 
is comparatively unknown—that literally almost to the day 
of his death he was preoccupied by a desire, all the stronger 
in his later years because it had never been fulfilled, to pro- 
duce the plays he had written, alone or in collaboration. 
His efforts were persistent—and unsuccessful—to obtain on 
the stage a recognition and reputation to which from his 
early youth he felt himself entitled. Indeed, one gets the 
impression from reading his personal correspondence that 
the theater attracted him almost as much as the novel, and 
that had fate been kind and the public intelligent, he would 
have been as well known as a dramatist as he was as the 
author of Madame Bovary, and that he would gladly have 
foregone a part of the fame and notoriety he had acquired 
with his provincial heroine. In spite of his frequent asser- 
tions to his friends that he considered the drama a very 
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inferior genre, and that there was nothing compatible be- 
tween art and the stage, his correspondence is proof that 
he really did not think so. Instead of scorning the theater, 
as he so loudly proclaimed that he did, he was as a matter 
of fact attracted to it all his life and was never reconciled 
to the decisive and unmistakable failure of the plays to 
whose composition he devoted so much time and care. He 
was always convinced that animosity and intrigue, more 
than anything else, were responsible for his theatrical dis- 
asters. 

Another letter to Ernest Chevalier written four years 
later—to enjoy the savor of the epistle remember that Flau- 
bert is fourteen years old—shows him already kicking 
against the pricks, and at the same time asserting his wor- 
ship of art. “Aoait, 1835. Il y a prés de quinze jours que 
jai fini ma Frédégonde. J’ai un autre drame dans la 
téte . . . . Je vois avec indignation que la censure 
dramatique va étre rétablie et la liberté de la presse abolie. 
Oui cette loi passera, car les représentants du peuple ne sont 
autres q’un tas immonde de vendus. Leur but c’est |’in- 
térét, leur penchant la bassesse, leur honneur un orgueil 
stupide, leur 4me un tas de boue; mais un jour, jour qui 
arrivera avant peu, le peuple recommencera la troisiéme 
révolution; gare aux tétes, gare aux ruisseaux de sang. 
Oui, notre siécle est fécond en sanglantes péripéties. Adieu, 
au revoir, et occupons-nous toujours de l’art, qui, plus grand 
que les peuples, les couronnes et les rois, est toujours, 1a, 
suspendu dans l’enthousiasme ave son diadéme de Dieu. 
Mille amitiés.””* 

Fiaubert’s first appearance on the stage was not a par- 
ticularly brilliant one, considered from a literary point of 
view. Early in 1858 the Theatre du Palais-Royal gave a 
large place in its annual revue to Madame Bovary, and that 
of the Théatre des Variétés accorded it equal honor. In- 
sensible to the tribute thus tacitly accorded him, Flaubert 
called these two productions “deux turpitudes.’* The 





1Flaubert, Correspondence (Paris, Charpentier, 1887), vol. 1, p. 12. 
2Correspondence, vol. 3, p. 118. Letter to Mlle. Leroyer de Chan- 
tepie, 23 Jan., 1858. 
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director of the Theatre de la Porte-Saint-Martin had 
shortly before made him a very flattering offer, financially 
speaking, in regard to a dramatization of Madame Bovary: 
Flaubert was merely to consent to the use of the title, for 
which he was to receive a royalty of fifty per cent, and the 
confection of the play was to be left to some popular and 
skillful dramaturge, Dennery possibly. The author of 
Madame Bovary refused, however, to go on the stage in 
this fashion and declared that when he entered the theater 
it would be by the front door or not at all. 

If one were to take Flaubert at his word, one would 
imagine that the great novelist had never had even the most 
fleeting interest in drama and in things of the theater. 
Certainly he took every occasion to sneer at what he called 
“ces sottises,” and to proclaim that never would he spend 
five minutes of his time on such a bastard art. The Gon- 
courts relate that at one of their dinners the conversation 
turned on the theater. “Flaubert de blaguer un peu grosse- 
ment ainsi qu’il en a l’habitude: ‘Le théatre n’est pas un 
art,’ s’exclame-t-il, c’est un secret. Voici ce secret. D’abord 
il faut prendre des verres d’absinthe au café du Cirque, 
puis dire de toute piéce: Ce n’est pas mal, mais——des 
coupures, des coupures. Ou encore répéter: Pas mal,—— 
mais il n’y a pas de piéce. Et surtout, toujours faire des 
plans et jamais de piéce, on est f——. Voyez-vous, je tiens 
le secret d’un idiot, mais qui le posséde de La Rounat.’’ 
But this must not be taken seriously. 

Never, at any time, from the day when he had “plusieur 
piéce que nous pouvons joué” until within a week of his 
death, was he entirely free from this desire, I was going 
to say obsession. 

It should be said, however, that this effort to obtain the 
ear of directors and to overcome the hesitancy which most 
of them felt, was expended partly in behalf of what Flau- 
bert considered his duty to his life-long and most intimate 





‘Correspondence, vol. 3, p. 118. Letter to Mlle. Leroyer de Chan- 
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friend, Louis Bouilhet, in collaboration with whom he wrote 
Le Chateau des Coeurs. After Bouilhet’s death in 1869 
Flaubert was more than ever anxious to produce this play, 
and Le Sexe faible, part of which had been written by 
Bouilhet. 

Le Chateau des Coeurs, which was never produced, is 
a strange play, and one which would seem to be utterly for- 
eign to Flaubert’s temperament and genius; yet it was the 
one he apparently cherished with the greatest tenderness 
and o which he spent the longest time and the greatest 
effort. he first reference to this piece is found in a letter 
written to Jules Duplan in 1862;° he had apparently been 
toying with the idea for some time, however, as he says 
that as preparation he has already read fourteen féeries. It 
is difficult to ascertain just what he had in mind at this 
date, for he himself seemed to be quite vague about it; “je 
révasse une piéce passionnée oui le fantastique soit au bout.” 
Obviously this means something to Flaubert; it is not so 
clear to us. Also it is time, he says, to discard the worn- 
out formulas and recipes which have served heretofore and 
to overcome the superstitious fear of novelties and the inno- 
vations from which most dramatists suffer.® But even with 
his confessed interest in this embryonic play, he cannot 
resist attempting to give the impression that it is only a 
caprice and one really unworthy of him. He writes to the 
Goncourts in the same year that the féeries he has just 
read (thirty-three of them!) can be equaled for dullness 
only by Saint Augustin and the Cochon de lait.° 

It was at about this time that Flaubert and Bouilhet per- 
suaded the Count d’Osmoy, a good friend of both of them, 
to collaborate in the writing of Le Chateau des Coeurs: 
Flaubert to furnish the ideas, Bouilhet the poetry, and 
d’Osmoy the dramatic carpentry. From the very beginning 
things went wrong, and the disappointments and reverses 
which the Chateau des Coeurs was to cause Flaubert all the 





‘Correspondence, vol. 3, p. 231. 
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rest of his life began at once. D’Osmoy, forced by his 
friendship, against his taste and judgment, to have a hand 
in the writing of the piece, was apparently a difficult col- 
laborator. However, by September of the following year 
the play was reported half finished, and had met its first 
rebuff: Mare Fournier, who had read the scenario, and to 
whom the authors had read the first four tableaux, refused 
it. He confessed to a certain admiration for the plan but 
disliked the style, which he said was mou.* A month later 
Flaubert’s uncertainty as to the future success of the play 
was so great that, despairing of ever getting it acted, he 
had already decided to write a preface for it, “plus impor- 
tante pour moi que la piéce,” (Oh Hugo, Oh Cromwell!), 
drawing the attention of the public to a splendid and vast 
dramatic form which uutil then had served only as the 
framework for very modiocre compositions.°® 

He confessed to secret misgivings, at the same time, as 
to the seriousness and real value of the subject, and, fear- 
ing that no director would accept it and that in any event 
it would be repressed by the censorship, he insisted that 
he himself attached very little importance to it, other than 
as a matter of literary criticism.*° 

By the beginning of November the play was completed 
and ready to start on its long Odyssey, finally to land in 
an illustrated magazine. The proud father did not at this 
moment foresee its sad fate, however, and, exhilarated by 
the pleasure of having finished it, began at once casting 
about for a receptive directorial ear, hoping to have the 
play acted by the following autumn." He still had misgiv- 
ings about possible difficulties with the censorship, but 
these were smothered by his enthusiasm, for he really 
thought the play was entertaining. Now that it was fin- 
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ished, though, his old scorn for the theater reasserted 
itself.” Rien n’egale maintenant mon dédain pour le dia- 
logue vif et coupé.’ None of the things that he loved in 
literature are to be found in dramatic writings and he de- 
clared that he preferred to do something more congenial 
to him and worthier of the effort devoted to it, than to 
spend a great part of the winter intriguing to get this play 
accepted and played.'* 

Le Chateau des Coeurs is a peculiar composition, a mix- 
ture of realism and fantasy, both elements having, how- 
ever, the same objective: a ferocious satire of the bour- 
geois. The scene changes from peasant’s hut to fairy pal- 
ace, from forests whose trees imprison human souls to the 
public square of a country town. The most interesting 
scene in the play, or at least the one for which Flaubert had 
the greatest fondness, is that of the Pot-au-Feu, in which 
we see a burlesque consecration ceremony, where the high 
priest calls in turn upon the representatives of all the 
trades, upon the youth and upon the women, to promise to 
abjure romance, enthusiasm and fancy, and to be true to 
the prosaic, insipid ideals of the pot-au-feu. 

In December of that year (1863) the three authors suc- 
ceeded in getting Hostein, the director of the Théatre du 
Chatélet, to agree to hear the manuscript read; should the 
play be accepted, Mamade Durandeau, the author of Le 
Petit Léon, was to design the stage-settings and the cos- 
tumes. An informal committee of friends, before whom the 
play was read as a preliminary trial of its effect upon a 
“public de bourgeois,” gave its approval. But although 
Pagnerre, an influential stockholder in a large theatrical 
syndicate, had volunteered his help, his efforts came to 
nought; although Noriac, the director of the Théatre des 
Variétés, expressed himself delighted with it, to the extent 
of offering to remove the first three rows of orchestra seats 
in order to enlarge the stage, and of offering to begin re- 





12] bid. 
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hearsals the next day, he kept the manuscript for six months 
and then returned it with a refusal. Flaubert now saw 
clearly that in spite of an undeniable interest, or curiosity, 
in the thing, once they had had time to think the matter 
over, all these people found reasons for not accepting it. 
Three years later Dumaine, one of the directors of the 
Théatre de la Gaité, told Flaubert that for some time he 
had been wanting to produce a féerie that should be differ- 
ent from all those heretofore acted. But negotiations with 
Dumaine never progressed any further, and again Flaubert 
realized that the theatrical world was afraid of his manu- 
script. Dumaine had told him why he could not attempt to 
put it on: the expense involved in the complicated and stu- 
pendous stage-settings would be so great that the thing was 
almost certain to be a financial disaster. 

Thus things drifted until September, 1866, when George 
Sand suggested to Flaubert that he submit the manuscript 
to Chilly and Duquesnel, the directors of the Odéon. They, 
it seemed, had asked her for the permission to give her 
Nuit de Noél, which she had written for the amateur 
theater at Nohant. These gentlemen, so Madame Sand told 
Flaubert, were anxious to try something novel, or, as she 
expressed it, “faire du décor et des trucs en restant lit- 
téraires.** This loyal and devoted friend assured him (with- 
out having read the play) that anything he might write 
would of course be too original to please Dumaine and most 
of the other directors, but that the Odéon would be the 
proper place for it. Already discouraged and disillusioned, 
Flaubert replied to her suggestions: “Merci de vos bonnes 
offres. Je vous gueulerai la chose. Mais je la crois un 
tantinet faible, et je suis partagé entre le désir de gagner 
quelques piastres et al honte d’exhiber une niaiserie.” But 
the Odéon proved to be as skeptical as all the other theaters 
had been and the last months of 1869 find Flaubert and 
d’Osmoy (Bouilhet having recently died) working over cer- 
tain parts of Le Chateau des Coeurs and doing everything 
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in their power to get it accepted somewhere. Apparently 
the desire to make a few francs had proved stronger than 
the fear of exhibiting “une niaiserie.” But although it is 
not doubtful that at this time Flaubert did have certain 
financial worries, it is more probable that his persistence 
was due largely to his conviction that Le Chateau des 
Coeurs was a beautiful play and to his great desire to see 
acted on the stage the famous Pot-au-Fewu scene. 

The two authors in search of a producer had practically 
abandoned all hope, when in 1870 Raphaél Félix and Michel 
Lévy, having heard the play read, pronounced themselves 
delighted and carried away, enough so, at least, that they 
almost decided to accept it on the spot. Three or four 
changes of detail were suggested, to which Flaubert con- 
sented, and the Lévys asked for three days in which to de- 
cide on the terms. A few days later he received from them 
a very polite letter saying that after carefully considering 
the matter, they feared the great expense involved.** Two 
years later Flaubert was still having annoyances of various 
kinds with the Odéon, but was nevertheless not discouraged 
and was as certain as ever that some day or other Le Cha- 
teau des Coeurs would be played and would have a great 
success. This optimism was strongly: reinforced in the fall 
of 1873 by Turgeneff, to whom Flaubert read the manu- 
script, and who roared with enthusiam at the Pot-au-Feu, 
which, he declared, completely overshadowed the rest of the 
play.** In August, 1876, a possible buyer appeared in the 
person of Catulle Mendés, who was eager, or at least will- 
ing, to publish fragments of Le Chateau des Coeurs (with- 
out paying for them) in the first number of La République 
des Lettres, a very short-lived review of which he was edi- 
tor. Although Flaubert was at this time very much irri- 
tated at Mendés because of an attack the latter had made 
on Renan, he gave him permission to print the prologue. 

Things dragged on in this way for another two years, 
the hope of ever getting the now famous féerie played get- 





15Correspondence, vol. 4, p. 9. Letter to George Sand, 1870. 
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ting fainter and fainter. In 1878 the editor of La Revue 
Philosophique had expressed his willingness to examine the 
manuscript, but Flaubert still nursed the desire to have the 
thing actually produced on the stage, and would not con- 
sent to its publication in this periodical. In September of 
that year he received a promise from Winschenk, director 
of the Théatre de la Gaité, that he would at least read it, 
but this tentative acceptance came to nought, like all the 
others. On November 29 Flaubert wrote to Gustave Tou- 
douze, ““Les encouragements, comme a vous, me font défaut, 
car Dalloz’? m’a refusé un manuscrit! celui d’une féerie— 
que je trouve bonne—et que je n’ai pu faire jouer, et que 
je ne peux maintenant faire imprimer! Voila ou j’en suis 
a mon Age, cinquante-sept ans (dans douze jours) et aprés 
avoir produit ce que j’ai produit.”"* A last effort was made 
in 1879, when negotiations were begun with the Théatre 
des Nations, pourparlers which proved to be no more suc- 
cessful than the previous ones had been. Flaubert said re- 
peatedly at this time that his desire to produce Le Chateau 
des Coeurs was due to his anxiety to improve his own finan- 
cial situation, badly disordered as the result of his prompt 
help to his niece when her husband failed in 1875, and 
thereby be able to give up an honorary appointment as con- 
servator of the Bibliothéque Mazarine, an appointment 
which he owed largely to the influence of Victor Hugo. But 
he was in all likelihood bitterly disappointed, as well, by 
the fact that he would never see acted on the stage the Pot- 
au-Feu scene, which until his death he considered one of 
the best things he had written. 

It was at this juncture that Emile Bergarat, the editor 
of La Vie Moderne, agreed to publish Le Chateau des 
Coeurs in serial form, with illustrations. Against his own 
wishes Flaubert, de guerre lasse, accepted this offer, and 
the first installment appeared in the number for January 
23, 1880, a few months before his death. But even this ar- 
rangement reserved a great disappointment for him. He 
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had always vigorously objected to having any of his writ- 
ings printed with illustrations; and when, after much dis- 
cussion, he had finally consented to such a plan, and the 
first few numbers had appeared, he declared himself 
greatly displeased with the artists’ work. “Bergerat a di 
vous communiquer,” he wrote to Charpentier, “mon peu 
d’enthousiasme pour la maniére dont ma pauvre féerie est 
publiée dans La Vie Moderne. Le numéro d’hier ne change 
pas mon opinion. Ces petits bonshommes sont imbéciles 
et leurs physionomies absolument contraires 4 l’esprit du 
texte. Deux pages en tout.” 

On April 19, 1880, he wrote to Mme. Commanville, his 
niece: “J’ai recu d’un compositeur anglais, M. Lee, la de- 
mande de faire la musique du Chateau des Coeurs, pour le 
Théatre du Strand. Ja’i répondu (en vrai Normand) que 
je lui dirai oui ou non d’ici 4 quelque temps. La pauvre 
féerie serait-elle enfin jouée? verrai-je le Pot-au-Feu sur 
les planches?”*” On May 8, 1880, he died. 

Le Sexe faible Flaubert partly inherited from his friend 
Louis Bouilhet, who had written the scenario and part of 
two acts. Together with d’Osmoy, in July, 1870, Flaubert 
undertook a partial revision of the manuscript and the com- 
pletion of the play, expecting to spend a couple of months 
at the work, during the time of the run of Bouilhet’s pos- 
thumous play Aissé, without at the same time seriously in- 
terrupting his own work on La Tentation de Saint-Antoine. 
In the summer of 1872 he succeeded in interesting Car- 
valho, the director of the Théatre du Vaudeville, in the play, 
but not until the following year was he able to get him to 
read it. Just as he had at first pretended great indiffer- 
ence in regard to Le Chateau des Coeurs, he would not ad- 
mit, for a time, that he had any real interest in this play. 
“Entre nous de n’attache pas une grande importance a 
cette ceuvre. Je la juge convenable, mais rien de plus, et 
je ne souhaite son succés que pour deux raisons: gagner 
quelques mille francs,’ contrarier plusieurs imbéciles.”** 





19Correspondence, vol. 4, p. 367. 15 Feb., 1880. 
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One is not misled by this profession of indifference, not 
when one remembers similar statements about Le Chateau 
des Coeurs. 

In February he was seized with fear as to what the cen- 
sorship might do to the play, and asked his friend Mme. 
Roger des Genettes to use her influence with certain pow- 
erful friends to soften the rigors of the censor. “Bien que 
je n’y blesse ni la religion, ni les moeurs, ni la monarchie, 
ni la république, le caractére bedolle d’un vieux général qui, 
finit par épouser une cocotte pourrait déplaire a quelques- 
uns de messieurs les militaires qui sont actuellement nos 
juges absolus. Donec connaissez-vous le général Ladmirault? 
et par quel moyen, si besoin en est, fiéchir ce guerrier en 
faveur de Thalie?’’** By this time Flaubert had received 
Carvalho’s promise that Le Sexe faible would be put on 
the following January, after the withdrawal of Sardou’s 
L’Oncle Sam. But the old story was to be repeated: prom- 
ises were broken, engagements were not kept, time was 
wasted, and it was not long before Flaubert realized that 
this play was going 1o be as hard to place as Le Chateau des 
Coeurs had been. These disappointments and annoyances 
had begun to tell on his temper, and dramatic art had to 
serve as a scape-goat. “J’en ai fini, du mois je l’espére, 
avec l’art dramatique, qui m’agrée fort peu,” he writes to 
Edmond de Goncourt.** Carvalho, who had in the mean- 
time become very enthusiastic about another play for which 
Flaubert had by this time written only the scenario, Le Can- 
didat, proposed that after L’Oncle Sam he should put on 
Le Candidat, if it was finished by that time; if it was not, 
he would play Le Sere faible. Although Flaubert had now 
begun to lose hope, he promised Mme. Doche, who had cre- 
ated the réle of Marguerite in La Dame aux camélias, that 
he would give her the leading part in his play, that of Mme. 
de Mérilhac. 

Carvalho’s capricious uncertainty lasted until the next 
year, when in May (1874) he returned the manuscript to 
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its author, stating that the play was improper, even inde- 
cent. Thereupon Flaubert took it to Duquesnel, who left 
him without any answer for several weeks and then re- 
turned it to him by his servant. Failing here, he offered it 
to Perrin, of the Théatre-Francais, who refused it as 
risqué. ‘“Mettre un berceau et une nourrice sur la scéne des 
Francais?’** From the Comédie he went—to the Théatre 
de Cluny! Here Winschenk replied, two days later, that he 
thought the play was very good, that he would accept it, 
that he expected it to be a great financial success, and that 
rehearsals would begin in September. Most of Flaubert’s 
friends were amazed at this news and told him they thought 
he was lowering himself to give Le Sexe faible to such a 
third-rate theater: he merely replied that if the good the- 
aters would not take the play it was their loss and not his, 
that his main object in getting it produced was to make a 
little money for Bouilhet’s heirs, and that it was a matter 
of indifference to him where it was played. Winschenk 
had meanwhile promised to produce Le Sexe faible imme- 
diately after a play by Zola thai had already been accepted. 
Remembering his dismal failure earlier that year with Le 
Candidat at the Théatre du Vaudeville, Flaubert wrote to 
Georges Charpentier: “Je vais derechef me livrer aux 
risées de la populace, puisque le Sexe faible est recu au 
Théatre de Cluny.’*’ But it was never played. Irritated 
and disgusted with the directors of that theater, Flaubert 
withdrew his play after a few rehearsals and offered it to 
the Théatre du Gymnase. Once again it was refused, and 
after this last rebuff he made no further effort to get it 
produced. 

In spite of an exaggerated cynicism which is, of course, 
as conventional as a certain type of optimism, Le Seze 
faible is a rather amusing piece. The author’s purpose 
seems to be to show the constant, crushing, varied, but in- 
evitable and universal tyranny of woman over man. We 





24Correspondence, vol. 4, p. 187. Letter to George Sand. 26 May, 
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have the professional match-maker, who is at the same time 
a political lobbyist; the mother who dominates her son and 
selects his wife for him; the mother who continues to con- 
trol her daughters even after their marriage and who be- 
comes the unbearable mother-in-law; the young wife whose 
romanesque ideas and theories concerning the care of chil- 
dren make a nurse-maid out of her husband; and the pretty 
servant who seduces the young husband, becomes his mis- 
tress and has her own establishment. Inversely we are 
shown that no man is able to withstand this tyranny, neither 
the statesman, nor the serious business-man, nor the war- 
rior, nor even the experienced roué who falls into the net at 
the age of fifty. 

His third play, Le Candidat, had a happier fate than the 
two others; it was played for the first time on March 11, 
1874, at the Théatre du Vaudeville—and for the last time 
on March 14 of the same year. It had four performances. 
Flaubert had first had the idea of this play early in 1873. 
When the scenario was finished he read it to Carvalho, who, 
as we have already seen, had already agreed to produce Le 
Sexe faible. Carvalho at once declared himself delighted 
with the plan of Le Candidat and urged Flaubert to finish 
it as quickly as possible, promising to put it on early in the 
spring of 1874. Remembering his disappointments with 
Le Chateau des Coeurs and Le Sexe faible, Flaubert did not 
let himself be carried away with enthusiasm and hope, but 
on the contrary fell back into his old habit of affecting 
great scorn for dramatic art in general and utter indiffer- 
ence as to the fate of this play. Writing to George Sand in 
1873 he said: “Lé style théadtral commence a m’agacer. 
Ces petites phrases courtes, ce pétillement continue m’irrite 
a ia maniere de l’eau de Seltz, qui d’abord fait plaisir et qui 
ne tarde pas a vous sembler de l’eau pourrie. D’ici au mois 
de janvier, je vais donc dialoguer le mieux possible et aprés 
quoi, bonsoir; je reviens A des choses sérieuses.”** And yet 
he predicted at the same time that if the play was ever put 
on the stage he would be torn to pieces by the populace, 
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banished by the government, and cursed by the clergy. 
Surely so dreadful a play could not be very unimportant, 
after all. 

On November 22 he wrote to his niece that Le Candidat 
was finished; that he considered the last act very good; 
that he had, however, already begun to forget the play, and 
that if he followed his real desires he would not try to get 
it played. Two or three weeks later he wrote: “J’entre 
en répétition le vingt de ce mois.” 

Now began for Flaubert the greatest trial he could un- 
dergo: making the changes desired by Carvalho. For very 
probably no one ever suffered more than he from the neces- 
sity of changing anything he had written. “Note que notre 
discussion a duré tout le dimanche, jusqu’ 4 deux heures du 
matin! Ah! je me suis peu diverti! Pour dire le vrai, il y 
a peu de jours dans ma vie ow j’aie autant souffert. Je parle 
trés sérieusement, et Dieu sait combien je me suis contenu. 
Carvalho accoitumé a des gens plus commodes (parce qu’ils 
sont moins consciencieux) en était tout éhabi. Et, franche- 
ment, il est patient. Les changements qu’il me demandait, 
a lheure qu’ il est sont faits, sauf un; donc ce n’était ni 
long ni difficile. N’importe, ca m’a bouleversé. I] y a un 
point sur lequel je n’ai pas cédé. Il voudrait que je 
profitasse ‘de mon style pour faire deux ou trois gueulades 
violentes. Ainsi, 4 propos de Julien, une tirade contre les 
petits journaux de Paris. Brief, le bon Carvalho demande 
du scandale. Nenni! je me livrerai pas aux tirades qu’il 
demande parce que je trouve cela facile et canaille. C’est 
en dehors de mon sujet. C’est anti-esthétique! Je n’en ferai 
rien.”** Writing to Mme. Roger des Gennettes about this 
same meeting with Carvalho he said: “Aucun succes ne 
pourra me payer de i’embétement, de l’irritation, de |’ex- 
aspération que m’a causés le dit Sieur Carvalho par ses 
critiques. Notez qu’elles étaient raisonnables! Mais je suis 
trop nerveux pour recommencer de pareils exercises. Pal- 
pitations, tremblements, étreintes 4 la gorge, oh! rien n’y 

*7Lettres a sa niéce, p. 289. 

*8Lettres a sa niéce, p. 289. 
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manque. Je préfére me livrer 4 des ceuvres plus longues, 
plus sérieuses et plus calmes.’’*° 

In the early days of December Flaubert read his play to 
the directors and actors of the Théatre du Vaudeville. His 
own description of this formidable trial is too amusing not 
to be quoted: “J’ai commencé la lecture calme comme un 
dieu et tranquille comme Baptiste. Pour se donner du ton 
Monsieur s’était coulé dans le cornet une douzaine d’huitres, 
un bon beefsteak et une demie de chambertin avec un verre 
d’eau-de-vie et un de chartreuse. J’ai lu sur le théatre, a la 
lueur de deux carcels et devant mes vingt—six acteurs. 
; J’ai lu comme un ange! Pas d’enrouement. pas 
d’emotion—et je suis adoré de ces dames. Oh! on me fait 
des politesses.’’?° | 

The committee was so favorably impressed with the play 
that everyone predicted a tremendous success, and so de- 
lighted were the directors that they offered to break a con- 
tract with Théodore Barriére which might otherwise have 
delayed Le Candidat several months. Warned, however, 
by previous sad experiences, Flaubert tried to remain calm 
in the face of this flattering enthusiasm, remembering how 
unhappily two other incidents of the same kind had termi- 
nated. He still professed great indifference as to the success 
or failure of the play and wrote to George Sand that he 
attached very little importance to it. His greatest concern 
was in regard to possible difficulties with the censor. 
“Cruchard déplait au temporel. Est-ce drdle, cette haine 
naive de l’authorité, de tout gouvernement, quel qu’il soit, 
contre |’art.’’*? 

Perhaps the gravest defect of Le Candidat is the same as 
that of Le Sexe faible: the bitter and monotonous cynicism 
For in spite of a number of rather entertaining situations, 
the general effect of the play is sad and depressing. And 
while this might in itself constitute no vice of conception, 
in this particular case the value of the play is certainly 
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thereby gravely compromised. The characters are without 
exception ignoble, or at least despicable, and even the jeune 
premier, whom the author may have intended as a counter- 
balance to this general vileness, seems only ridiculous. Flau- 
bert’s hero, Rousselin, wants to be elected deputy, and to 
win this highly coveted prize he sells himself first to the 
socialists, then to the conservatives, then to the center, then 
breaks his promises to all three camps, only to begin his 
manoeuvers all over afresh. He does not hesitate to sacri- 
fice his daughter and is even unconcerned as to his wife’s 
fidelity. At the end of the play Mme. Rousselin is in the 
pavilion with Julien, a young journalist; Rousselin knows 
exactly what is likely to happen, but is too much interested 
in learning the results of the election to intervene. 
Rousselin, se précipitant vers Gruchet. 

Gruchet! quoi? parlez! Eh bien? Je le suis? 

Gruchet le regarde des pieds a la téte, puis éclate de rire. 

Ah! Je vous en réponds! 

Le Candidat was a dismal failure. In spite of the sym- 
pathy and good-will of many in the audience, it was obvious 
at the end of the first act that even the applause of his 
friends—Dumas, Goncourt, Zola, Daudet, Princess Ma- 
thilde—could not conceal the mournful indifference of most 
of the spectators. Edmond de Goncourt wrote of this pre- 
miére in his diary: “Hier c’était funébre, cette espece de 
glace tombant peu 4 peu, dans cette salle enfiévrée de sym- 
pathie. D’abord ca a été sur toutes les figures une tristesse 
apitoyée.”** The spectators were not hostile, but indiffer- 
ent. Flaubert, although he clearly recognized certain grave 
defects in his play, attributed his failure largely to the na- 
ture of the audience, “composé surtout de gandins et de 
boursiers qui ne comprenaient pas méme le sens maté- 
riel des mots.” He made a great effort to appear indiffer- 
ent to this disaster, but the débacle was so complete that he 
voluntarily withdrew the play after four performances. 

The dramatic critics were practically unanimous in their 
disapproval of Le Candidat and nearly all the connoisseurs 





32Journal des Goncourt, vol. 5, p. 116. 12 Mar., 1874. 
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agreed with them. Flaubert’s intimate friends tried to as- 
sure him that the catastrophe was due largely to the stu- 
pidity of the public rather than to the defects of the play. 
Flaubert himself, however, seemed to realize that his talent 
was not of the kind required by the stage. Shortly after 
the first performance he wrote to George Sand: “Pour 
étre un four, c’en est un! Ceux qui veulent me flatter pré- 
tendent que la piéce remontera devant le vrai public, mais 
ie n’en crois rien! Et puis, j’ai dupé de public a cause 
du titre. I] s’attendait 4 un autre Rabagas. Les conserva- 
teurs ont été fachés de ce que je n’attaquais pas la répub- 
lique. De méme, les communards eussent souhaité quelques 
injures aux légitimistes.’”** But what the majority of the 





33Correspondence, vol. 4, p. 177. 
critics disliked in the play was the lack of contrast, the ab- 
sence of even the smallest parcel of enthusiasm to offset the 
depressing studidity and vileness of all the characters. They 
admitted that Le Candidat was a superior document as the 
observation of certain manifestations of the effect that the 
electoral system had had upon the bourgeoisie, but they 
maintained that Flaubert’s hero was too abject and ridicu- 
lous to serve as a type, and that consequently the play over- 
shot its mark. 

In April, 1910, Antoine revived Le Candidat at the Odéon, 
for one performance. The audience at this revival seemed 
to enjoy the play no more than had the audience at the first 
performance in 1874. 








BYRON’S FIRST COMPOSITION OF THE ENGLISH 
BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS 


By FANNIE E. RATCHFORD 


The fine collection of manuscripts that have been brought 
together for the Byron Centenary Memorial Exhibition at 
the University of Texas affords the opportunity for a very 
interesting study of textual changes in several of Byron’s 
important works during the process of composition and 
revision, as well as an unusual view of his personality as 
reflected in his handwriting and his peculiar methods of 
work. The most interesting of the shorter manuscripts is 
a portion of the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, con- 
sisting of twenty-two lines or eleven couplets. The first 
edition of this satire, published anonymously in March, 
1809, contained sixteen caustic lines addressed to Bowles 
on his late edition of Pope, written by John Cam Hobhouse. 
When Byron came to issue a second edition under his own 





1But if some new-born whim, or larger bribe, 

Prompt thy crude brain, and claim thee for a scribe, 

If ’chance some bard, though once by dreams fear’d, 

Now, prone in dust, can only be revered; 

If Pope, whose fame and genius, from the first... 5 
Have foil’d the best of critics, needs the worst, 

Do thou essay; each fault, each failing scan; 

The first of poets was, alas! but man! 

Rake from each ancient dunghill ev’ry pearl, 

Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curll; — 10 
Let all the scandals of a former age 

Perch on thy pen and flutter o’er thy page; 

Affect a candour which thou canst not feel, 

Clothe envy in the garb of honest zeal; 

Write, as if St. John’s soul could still inspire, —.......___. 15 
And do from hate what Mallet did for hire. 

Oh! hadst thou liv’d in that congenial time, 

To rave with Dennis, and with Ralph to rhyme, 

Thronged with the rest around his living head, 

Not rais’d thy hoof against the lion dead, —.__________________--20 
A meet reward had crowned thy glorious gains, 

And linked thee to the Dunciad for thy pains. 
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name a few months later, he left out Hobhouse’s lines, and 
substituted for them others of his own. It is the manu- 
script of this substituted passage that I am now discussing.* 

That the manuscript before me is the first draft of these 
lines seems evident from the careless, hurried, half-formed 
character of the writing, very different from Byron’s usual 
writing of this period, the many changes in the manuscript 
itself, and its several variations from the printed texts. Of 
these several variations, Coleridge notes but one,* which sug- 
gests that he worked from a later and revised manuscript. 

Perhaps the most important lesson that Byron learned 
from his early study of Pope was the use and construction 
of the heroic line and couplet. It is plain from this manu- 
script that the couplet was Byron’s unit in composing the 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and it is therefore 
easier to present the peculiarities of the manuscript couplet 
by couplet than by copying it as a whole. 

Lines 1 and 2 of the manuscript, 


But if some new-born whim, or larger bribe 
Prompt thy crude brain, or claim thee for a scribe, 


were first written, 


But if some new-born zeal, or larger bribe 
Prompt thy crude pen, and claim thee for a scribe. 


The second couplet left, 


If chance some name, though once by dunces fear’d 
Yet prone in dust can now but be revered, 


was first sketched, 


If chance some glorious name, though once by dunces fear’d 
Yet prone in dust can now but be fear’d. 


Lines 5 and 6, which in the manuscript remain quite at 
variance from the corresponding lines in the printed text, 





*Hobhouse’s lines are those numbered 247-262 in the first edition. 
Byron’s own lines substituted for them are numbered 357-378 in the 
second edition, and 363-384 in the Coleridge edition of Byron’s 
Works. 


3Coleridge, E. H.: The Works of Lord Byron. Vol. 1, p. 326, note i. 
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If Pope yet bleeding, first from Partisan’s pen 
Demands a dull biographer again, 
were variously tried: 


If Pope, though mighty, not untaught to err 
Demands again a dull biographer; 


If Pope, though godlike, not untaught to err 
Demands again a dull biographer; 


If Pope, since mortal, not untaught to err 
Again demands a dull biographer. 


Lines 7 and 8 as finally accepted in the manuscript agree 
with the printed lines, but show this cancelled variant, 


Do thou essay? the task his failings scan 
The first of poets was alas! but man. 


Lines 9 and 10 differ from the published form only in a 
name, 


Rake from each ancient dunghill ev’ry pearl, 
Consult Oldmixon, and confide in Curll. 


Line 11 was first written: 
Praise the scandals of a former age; 
but before line 12 was composed, it was changed to 
Let all the scandals of a former age. 
Line 10 was started, 
Sit in thy pen, and grace thy teeming page; 
but was finally left, 
Perch in thy pen, and grace thy teeming page. 


The next couplet, lines 11 and 12, offers a difficulty that 
I cannot solve. Line 11 was begun with two indeterminate, 
cancelled words, which might possibly be interpreted so 
that the line would read, 


Then laud a candour which thou canst not feel; 
and the couplet was finished, 


Let envy wear the marks of honest zeal 
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but was changed to the reading of the published text. 
Line 13 was written, 


Write, as if St. John could thy heart inspire; 
but changed to 

Write, as if St. John’s soul could still inspire, 
and was then balanced against 

Write, with all Bolingbroke’s malignant fire, 


neither line being cancelled in the manuscript. 
Line 15 was tried, 


Oh! that the bard in that congenial time, 
but was changed to 
Oh! hadst thou lived in that congenial time 


before the second line of the couplet was written. 

The next couplet shows so many changes that it is diffi- 
cult to determine the exact order in which it was composed. 
After a false start betrayed by a cancelled “and,” line 19 
was tried, 


With them conspiring ’gainst his living head, 
but was altered to 
Assailing with thy art his living head. 


The line completing the couplet was originally written as 
it was printed, but was altered several times before it was 
finally accepted. The last couplet shows but one small 
variation from the printed text, 


A meet reward had crowned thy glorious gains, 
And joined thee to the Dunciad for thy pains. 





Besides a fine collection of letters, the Byron exhibition shows the 
following manuscripts, all lent for the occasion by Mrs. W. H. 
Stark of Orange: 

Thirty-six lines of verse on the fly leaves and covers of works 
which passed through Byron’s hands in the years 1806 and 1807. 

The portion of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, discussed in 
this note. 
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A portion of Canto 9 of Don Juan, consisting of the two opening 
stanzas of Canto III, and the eight opening stanzas of Canto IX~— 
the famous Wellington stanzas. 

The English appendix to The Two Foscari in which Byron de- 
fends himself against the charge of plagiarism and attacks Southey, 

The entire manuscript of Sardanapalus, including notes on all the 
tragedies. 

Canto VIII of Don Juan. 

Notes on the Don Juan manuscript and the appendix to The Two 
Foscari will be published in a forthcoming number of the English 
Studies, of the University of Texas. An extensive study of Sar- 
danapalus will appear in an early number of the Texas Review. 








